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PREFACE 



With aching heart myPoppa recalled his Tennessee 
boyhood home and the life he left long ago in the sweet 
Cumberland plateau near Webb Mountain. 



In the year of our Lord 1900 my family lived in 
Webb City Missouri. My four brothers, Lon , Will, George, Jim 
and I, Earl Webb would gather beside our Poppa's chair listen- 
ing to the still-yet, quiet southern drawl of his 



voice . 





of his carefree youth spent in meadows green on the hill-tops of 

• To my Poppa, William J. Webb, a bearded Ozarkian who 
lived in a half forgotten world long since removed with the toil 
of his life-- these stories were cherished moments. He told of 



his brothers and sisters and their struggle moving to Missouri 
just before the Civil War. Often violent and agonizing in detail 
The Missouri soil overshadowing all ties of virtue and kindred 
obligations. Land was the Webb family obsession and curse. 



He told of faces seen no more and to his dreams unfulfilled 
Scenes of beauty and often sadness. Each story ever-winding 
backward to his beloved happy home in Tennessee. Remembrances 
of aboyhood full of love and regret. 



My four brothers and I would differ in what we wanted to 
hear. I was always curious about Poppa's experiences in the 



Civil War in and aroung Missouri and also stories of his 




and brothers. He especially loved his sister Mary Ann and with 
fondness and sadness spoke of her tenderly. What I have 
together began for him in the year 1856. 




I can see him> now as hea^ in mother's old shaker rocker 
puffing on his corn-cob pipe or blowing clouds of smoke into the 

us, my brother Jim — eager for him to begin, sitting 
on his lap. 





CHAPTER 1 



"Southern Missouri, in those days, boys, really was a 
Paradise. Lush green forests and bubbling waters untouched 
soil black and rich. 

My father Elijah Crittendon Webb and his brother James C. 
with my brothers J.C. and Benjaman had left Tennessee early 
spring of that year to scout about for new, more beautiful 
land and found Missouri to be their future hope. Often old 
Uncle James and father would talk of the "tired old land in 
Tennessee". Whatever land that was available to buy ws either 
undesirable or unpurchasable . The choice acres had been bought 
up by settlers years ago. My father Elijah and mother (Martha 
Jsne Johnson) and my grandfather Benjaman James Webb came from 
North Carolina in 1823-- and did not have deep roots in 
Tennessee, but they loved theri parcel of land there and 
intended to stay. My father and Uncle believed that to own a 
lot of land to be the dearest treasure in life and far more 
important than roots. Except for the rarest exception, the 
Webbs of Overton Co. Tennessee were dominant and fierce. 
Kindled with the love of land reflected deep in their hearts, I 
had seen the family in small feuds with neighbors over property 
that would seem quite unimportant to most, certainly not worth 
bad feelings. I had watched my father and unles choke the land 
away from a neighbor woman left widowed and without means. It 
was expected by the clan. The land was to be kept within the 
family in good order leaving to their children the harvest of 
legacy. Those were the traits bred within us. 

It had only seemed like yeaterday when the family had 
solidly clasped hands in a vow to remain in Tennessee, and a 
good many did. Some of the Crittendons stayed, Uncle John and 
• Uncle Thomas . 

The Webbs were a large family of brothers, sisters, uncles, 
aunts and cousin — together a bulwark of prosperity --multiplied. 



By brother J. c. (John Cornwall) was the oldest son in my 
family. Twenty years my senior. To me, J.C. was like a seldom 
seen Uncle rather than a brother. Removed from the home by 



marriage to Ruth Fields Davies in 1849. Their first son Tom 



born in 1853 was kept by our colored house negro Maudell. At 
four years Tom was warped by attention and favors from all the 
family. it would eventually be his downfall. Maudell took 
care of me, Tom and my little brother Elijah H. all of 



us near 





the same age. Dear old Maudell , part of the family and mother 
to many, balanced us casually across her bountiful lap. Father, 
at that point in time, was counting off the days when we would 

. J.C. and Ben, dutiful sons to father, invisioned 
a glorious future for all in Missouri. They had wisely bought 
large amount of land in Jasper County in Southwest Missouri and 
along with Uncle James C. were already landowners. We were to 
leave the spring of 1856. Happily, my younger brother Elijah 
and J.c.'s son Tom saw Missouri as a place full of unending adven- 

with wild Indians and antlered deer aplenty. They dreamed 
of seeing the Indians that father had told us about. The Delaware, 
Cherokees, and the Osage. He told us about their customs and how ' 
he had followed their trails through Arkansas and Missouri. 
Merrily, noisily the little ones played their games. In 1855 I 
never suspected what was ahead for all of us. At nine, I was very 
much aware of my ideal life, but each time I heard about Missouri 




xt copunted better. They said there would be problems getting 
started but mother, a prophet to be sure, was more than worried. 
We could see it in her eyes and hear it in her voice. But for 
Elijah and Tom the pain of leaving was dismissed with dreams of 
good hunting and the adventures of travels. I was confused why 
we were leaving and asked many questions during our last winter 
in Tennessee. I wondered what it would be like without the farm, 
the orchard, my friend Gabe and the tall forest of trees by the 
side of the house we played in. I would miss the great beams in 
the barn and the field where we hunted. I thought of the school 
house in the valley, my grandpa's grave and dead baby brother's 
left in the family cemetery and what about my 




cousin 
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Peggy. Uncle Thomas would not leave with us and Peggy would 
be lost to me forever. Surely, at the last minute, Uncle 
Thomas would talk father into staying. Peggy was sixteen, 
my first crush. I told her I'd have to stay and let everyone 
go on without me. Uncle Thomas was certain that father, J.C. 
and Ben were making the wrong decision. Father, they said 
was getting too old for such a drastic change. And, hadn't 
he been feeling poorly since his last exhausting trip to 

Missouri. Consumption was the Webb curse and many Webbs 

had died with the dreaded desease over the past years. To 
father, this was the reason for leaving Tennessee. My sister 
Mary Ann had developed those symptoms of late amd father 
convinced tht this was another reason for leaving Tennessee 



was 



She was such a delicate girl, he thougt a change--less wet 
possibly would benefit her greatly. Father was very much 
concerned about packing enough provisions for the trip. The 
corn in the lower field, the wheat that had grown to seed and 
the stock. so much to sell. As for selling the farm, father 
thought it was a sin to have money in his pocket instead of 
om the land. Mother contributed to some of his worrys. She 
said " Elijah, you make a mistake now, and we will have to 
live with it forever." Father avoided her shrill warning 



This talk of Paradise is frivolity. Something bad is bound 
to happen. it doesn't feel right." Mother had given birth 
to eleven children on that mountain and had lost two. She 
was left tith Paulina born in 1824, John Cornwall 1826, Ben- 
jamin Critt 1828. Mary Ann 1836, Juliette K. 1839, James T. 
1841, Annaeliza 1844. I was born in 1846 and my little brother 
Elijah H. in 1849. A large family but not unusual for the 
Webb clan. 



At fifty three, my father was tortured and afflicted with 
pain in his back, always bent from the toil on his farm. He 
had transformed this dull hard Tennessee land into something 
almost liveable. I was completely on my mother's side on this 
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matter of leaving, and because of her, I resented his decision 
Mother felt J.C. and Ben were pushing father too hard and too 

quickly . 



The slaves were to be father's biggest problem. Father 
thought of his negroes kindly, but he always told us that 
there wasn't a human bein' on the face of this earth so low 
down that God's heart doesn't beat out toward him. He thought 



it would be awful easy to tyrannize over them. Believe me, 



there was much cruelty around on other farms. I once saw a 
colored chained to his master's horse in a most cruel way. 
Chained and awaiting whatever the torture. A cry on behalf 
of such men would mean harressment for us — so we didn't 
interfere too often. Father took all of his slaves with us 
that he could provide provisions and wagons for. They all 
begged to go with Massa Webb. Many offered to walk the 
distance behind the wagons rather than stay. The smaller 
plantation owners in the south moved to Missouri mainly be- 
cause they could retain slave labor there. In those years 
between 1840-1863 in Missouri a person could own slaves. 
They could work the farms just like Tennessee. The Southern 
Gentleman farmers could acquire more land and more slaves in 
Missouri than any other Northern state and land was going 
cheap, fifty cents to a dollar and quarter an acre from the 



government. Slavery was a desirable lifestyle that they had 
grown use to. Even father needed our slaves. Obviously, j.c. 
did too. Our slaves Nathan, Amos, Abe, Sally Polly, Esther, 
and Maudie were to be sold. They had known kindness and had 
provided every conceivable form of service in return. with 
great regret father had to release his number one slave. A 
hard worker by thename of Nathan and his wife Esther. She was 
the breeder slave on the Webb land. She was bought at a young 
age and brought into the world one child a year . The 
year she had a male childand named him after my oldest brother 
John Cornwall— which wasn't too unusual. However, to my father 
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dismay , she named her next child Benjamin, on and on 
until all the names were copied. Her last child was 
named aftermy Uncle James. That must have been the last 
straw for father, as he ended all ties with them. I 
rememeber Esther, brown as molasses with loose black 
ringlets falling to her shoulders. Thin and wirey and 
full of fun. She and Nathan had been released a good 
long time before the trip, her children carrying our 
names with them to God only knows where. As for me, 
my only concern was for our old mammy Maudell and her 



son Gabe. She said ■■ willy boy you ask the Massa please 




you-uns to take me and Gabe with you to Miz'ory or 
ask your mammy. Tell her she needs old Maudell to take 
care of the younguns." Maudell was the colored house- 
keeper that was raising the latest batch of Webb children 
Trained for her job by her mother before her, she was 
the best of the lot. I loved old Maudell and spent most 




ofmy first years upon her knee. I followed her about 
and stayed in her cabin with Gabe, my best friend. She 
laid me down to sleep every night with a kiss and a tuck 
saying" sing with the angels all night Massa Willy — 
sing with the angels." I remember her as being kinda 

Father acquired Maudell, her mother and Gabe when 
he was just a baby in arms. Some said she had a husband 
and children sold off long before she was bought by the 
Webbs. She was persuasive about the trip and before 
long I spoke to mother on Maudell 's behalf. » Po or old 
Maudell" mother said "Sad we must leave her behind." 
But Willy, she is just too old to walk behind the wagons 
and we hardly have room for our own family. Father's 
taking the strongest ones and mostly farm hands, 
you wouldn't want father to take Gabriel away from her 
would you? Better not mention . t tQ father> Don>t 

honey, she will be taken care of." it was a severe blow 
the thought of leaving Maudell and Gabe cause he was 
my playmate. He and I were the same age and never apart 

long. Gabe was always barefoot — even in the winter 
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time we were natures perfect example of carefree boys 
living and laughing -- eating wild berries on the hill 



and wood grapes near the farm. 



Chasing the rabbits and 



playing in the hay. Learning things about nature never 



taught in school. 



It was understood we would never part. 



I had his life all planned out for him. 



would buy him and set him free 
dream. 



When I grew up I 



So much for my virtuous 



It was a tearful moment saying goodbye to Maudell. She 
covered me with kisses and held me to her bosom. " willy boy, 
me an Gabe loves you. God knows best little one. I'm very 
sad and lone." I remember crying some. 11 You hish now cause 

Gabe an me, we see ypu again won't we Gabe?" Tearing me 

from his side by mother I turned to Gabe as he said "Yessa' 
Willy I'll com'n getcha in Miz'ory someday and --- It was 
difficult for me to answer without choking--"No Gabe! Don't 
you ever run away. You'll get hung for sure. When I'm rich 
in Missouri and have lots and lots of land I'll come buy you! 
You'll see. I'll come buy you too old Mammy." 



I left silently — walking out of her lean-to with the 
thatched roof — for the last time. I ran to my room in the 
darkness. I took out the hand me down pair of brogan shoes 
from under my bed. Gabe never owned any shoes— and it would 
make him happy. Mother wouldn't notice in the rush of packing. 
I wondered if God had not given me the idea. I would also give 
Gabe my rock collection. After all, it was mostly his anyway. 
We had found them together neath the Tennessee soil— each 
one rare and precious. I quietly passed the little group 



standing around the fireplace, mother, father and Benjamin. 
They were discussing last minute plans concerning the trip. 
Ben would surely laugh at me and call me a cry-baby and possibly 
those very words brothers say that pierces a heart. And father 
would trash me — for giving away my shoes to a slave. But 
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to me --- even if my plan failed, it was full of glory. 
Bravely, yet trembling I managed to meke it outside. I 
crept to the slave cabins and Maudell's doorway --- leaving 



my treasures in the moonlight. It would be a relief when the 



day is done and all the cares and heartaches laid away. Little 



did I know that my memory of her would never be laid away. 
Whatever time destroys — it cannot this. Even now, that old 



woman's tearful kiss I feel 
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The Trip 



Our wagons were being readied for the long journey 



was 



loaded down with relics of mothers past chairs and tables, 
some of golden pine. My older sisters had even persuaded 
their husbands to join in the move to Missouri and for newly 
married Mary Ann and her new baby Eliza Jane, there was no 
reason to move, except these certain men had married determined 
strongwilled women with Webb family ties. Mother and father 
had made their home warm with love, sharing much with their 
daughters and their husbands. Many times, in the early days 
over a whistling tea kettle at the table mother gave them 
advice and aid during the early days of marriage and children. 
Mother dearly loved her daughters. My oldest sister Polina 
Jane Webb was a confident and self-assured woman. Her home 
did not hold much happiness for me, not nearly as much as my 
other sister Mary Ann. Possibly it was because-— Polina 
closer to mother's age. I must say this about my oldest sister 
she served her husband, and took good care of her children. 
Always washing their grimy faces and hands and mending their 
clothes. I called her Polla, she called me "Willy" as most 
everyone did in those days. She married Jabez T.F. Hatcher 
in the 1840 's. His full name being Jabez Tall Foster Hatcher. 
Father said it would take two tombs to bury him. We called 
him J.T. for obvious reasons. J.T. had left a large strong 
family of Hatchers in Overton County. Polina and J.T. had 
five children in their wagons. John, Harrison, Benjaman 
Franklin, Martha and baby Adelia. J.T. Hatcher was like 
another son for father--- more WEbb than Hatcher. If it were 
not true, he would never have left his family to go with us. 
John Cornwall WEbb (J.c) , my oldest brother had married 
Ruth A. Fields Davis in 1849. Her mother , Ellen Fields Davis 
gave Ruth her maiden name and she was proud of her heritage. 
She often told us about her mother's home graced with pictures 
and books. 
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Because of this, J.C. was unremitting in his desire to please 
her. with his air of detachment --- he was not well loved by 
his younger brothers and sisters. His own children were cared 
fpr by the slaves or mother. Ruthie was pregnant aga 
soon after her last child and was seemingly upset. 



in so 



Of all my sisters, Mary Ann was most special to me in those 



days. She was my delicate, beautiful sister, somewhat younger 
than Polina. I always worried about her and like mother, kept 
her in my nightly prayers. There was much to say about Mary 
Ann. To this day, her name catches in my throat. 



Juliette was the most difficult of mother's daughters. 



The sister James teased unmercifully. she was exhausting, ex 
asperating and very much absorbed with herself. 





My brother James was another older brother of mine. Five 
years older, but alwaysentertaining— despite the age 

We did not think we would ever face life's sorrows and 
tears, but in those last few days in Tennessee m the thought 
lessness of youth — before the move, we shared anxieties 
directed against J.C,' You see, back then our father Elijah 



Yet 



Clausen Webb jad never depended on anyone for anything, 
he let J.C. and Ben cast us aloft hurriedly in an uncertain 



world away from our peaceful existance. Why was fater per 



suaded to do this. To our young minds we did not respond to 
J.C. with much understanding. Elijah, my younger brother and 
father's last child, was my favorite brother ., always by my 
side playing 




Anneline, the youngest daughter, like Juliette 



Pletely oblivious to what was going on — and James and 
did not discuss it with them or anyone for that matter. 



was com- 



I 



It 



was our 
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There were five of us left at home. Juliette, James, 
Anneliza, Elijah and me. It was a happy homelife with a kind 
and gentle mother and Mammy. Our father was a compressively 
secluded man --- seeking solitude for his thoughts. He allow 
ed mother to care for his children without his say so. 



I adored ? n earnest the women in .ife. My sisters 
Polina, Mary Ann, Juliette and Anneliza, but in my heart there 



was another just as fine. A beauty far greater than anything 
the world could inspire — my cousin Peggy, daughter of Uncle 
Thomas C. While father and J.C. explored the maps and verd- 
urous walls of Paradise in Missouri, my mother , Elijah and 
I spent much time with Uncle Thomas and Peggy's mother, Jane 
Simpson Webb watching our mother saying her goodbyes. My 
cousin Sol and Peggy invited me to stay with them, but alas 
Sol and Uncle Thomas were of high temperment. Patriotic 
Southerners resentful of thier new neighbors coming into 
their midst with Northern money to purchase land. They talked 
of land wars. Such talk always frightened me. In that year 
of "56 there was always trouble over land. We had been direct- 
ly involved. Uncle Thomas certainly resented being told what 
to do with his land. "Damm troublemakers:" he often said. 
Peggy, in contrast to her parents was a soft spoken and gentle 
person. She was about to be married to who seemed to me the 
most fortunate man on God's green earth, James Eldridge. I 
remember wishing it were me. As for Peggy, I appreciated 
every smile, every gentle word. Her beautiful perfume -- 
like flower blosssoms. Her hands soft and delicate. She took 

in me, a slight red haired freckle faced boy. 
Just why, I'll never know, but I was very proud she liked 
She showed me her treasured books — bound in brown leather. 
I was a poor reader and hated school. Within months, she had 
turned the chore of reading into something tolerable. 





me 



When 





asked me to read — I trembled at the thought. 
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"Why don't you and I read aloud to Elijah --- maybe some of 
these easier books?" "I — i don't think so. I know enough 
already." I felt sick. She laughed throwing her hair across 
her back like she always did. " So says my small philosopher! 
If you are so smart then you shall read to Elijah!" Each night 
we would read a new tale — suited to my age. I hadn't realized 
learning could be so much fun. It was obvious, Peggy had poss- 
ession of our minds as well as our hearts. She gave me a gift 
and though we were to be separated, the lessions which I learned 
would never be erased from my mind. If I were older — I would 
express my love for her with eloquent words and win her from 
this intruder — ready to seize her away. I can see her 
standing at the gate as we left. It was the parting hour. Yet, 
it was just a day past when I gazed up in her soft blue eyes 
and touched her brown hair as I flet all hopes sink in childish 



now 



sorrow. " 





you stupid boy" I said to myself -- biting 



was 



back the tears. She gave me one of her books — inside 
written : To William, When years draw nigh think of me — 
when the schemes of earthly ambitions fail think of me. 



It 



is fond memories that give life meaning. May rich blessings 
of heaven decend on thee my young cousin all your life. 

Love, Peggy 

, remembering does five life meaning. Could she ever be 
forgotten? 




J.C. had two wagons full of Ruthies ' possessions. Father 
had more. j.c. had Ruthie resting upon her special mattress- 




whxch left Tom in ours. Their first son Tom (Elijah Thomas) 
was the only grandchild carrying father's name. Father's name- 

• And, as generally happens, was the apple of his eye, as 
Tom was clearly his favorite. This fat rollicking four year 
old, with no inclination to take orders from anyone unfortunately 
held the same reverence as would an adult. 
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Unlike J.C. I liked Ben. My older brother, Benjaman Critt 
Webb, at the age of twenty eight was tall and lanky. Often 
I showed him indifference because he was i neons i stant in his 
patience with me. I never knew what to expect. However, 1 
liked being around Ben and his wife Jane . Jane was our cous in 
and she gave Ben purpose and was steadfastly loyal to his 
dreams of future sucess in Missouri . Jane was quite a lady 
in every respect. Her home was fun to visit and when Ben 
was feeling good it was the best of all places to visit. 
Married in 1850 there was one year difference in their age. 
They were childless. It worried Jane. So many children around 
her in our large family. We were all singled out as special 
by Jane, and Jane was special to us. It was a family character- 
istic for a Webb man to marry the right woman. For all the 
stubborness, the Webb woman would stand armed for emergency 
by her man. 
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CHAPTER 2 



The trip was exciting for the first few days. Many wagons 

loaded down with supplies and overloaded with people. 

Walking beside the wagons were the animals, negroes and some- 
times the children. Restless feet running in different direc- 
tions playing games in the Johnson grass. Ours was a cara- 
van of family and friends. Those that joined us on our journey 
were very special people. Many of them old friends like the 
Webbs, pioneer families originating from North Carolina in the 
early 1800 f s. The Bolens were a perfect example Of friends 
living side by side in harmony. Two of the Bolen girls had 
married Webbs which made the two families even closer. However 

my parents were rich in friends and many of these people 

had similar reasons for moving from Overton County. The Daugh- 
ertys, Scotts, Thurmans, Craigs and McBrides all were partners 
in the past and future. Shedding similar memories of sweet 

Some, unlike the Webbs, had kin- 
folk scattered all around Missouri. 






Our wagons consisted of every single brother and sister, 
two brothers-in-law as well as Jane's brothers and their family 
as well as some of the Johnson cousins and davis cousins. 



Mother's nightly prayer those nights before we left was 
"Thank you Lord, for my wonderful family. May it always be a 
close family. Please take care of all of us, but especially 
our dear, ailing daughter, Mary Ann. 



We were a large family ready to seize Jericho and to meet 
Uncle James C. and Aunt Clarrisa. We knew that Jane would be 
glad to be with her parents once again after a long year of 
separation. They were waiting for us in anticipation. 
Juliette, James, Annelize and J.C's son Tom travedled in 
father's wagon. Elijah and I started our trip with Ben and Jane 
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We children would sit for hours in the wagon until we could 
stand it no longer. Eventually we would venture outside. 
Keeping step with each other. Elijah loved picking colorful 
weeds, ox-eye daisys and buttercups for Jane. Sometimes the 
bunches overflowing in his small little hands. "Oh, thank you 
Angel. How lovely they are. Shall we save some for your mother? 
You must take a few to her wagon." Mother had beautiful qualities 
She had great moral character and a heartfelt obligation to teach 
the love of God to her children. She molded them to her ownbent. 
We had much time with motheron that journey and we enjoyed every 
moment. Some boyish memories rush by of her in Tennessee sitting 
pensive, a bible in hand smiling as we walked by her chair. 



Happy the home where God resides" she would say. Somehow 
she seemed younger than her 54 years. We always treated her 
with respect and she brough out the southern chivalry in all 
men, but mostly in her sons. We enjoyed taking care of her 
during the trip, and for me it eased the pain of leaving my 
cousin Peggy. Gabe and old Maudell. Many times the wqgons 
would stop in the woods to rest. In the summer's pleasant heat 
and by the brook we would watch our large herd go feeding. 
Elijah, Tom and I would romp through the fields like colts 
chasing butterflies with spotted wings while gathering cockle- 
burrs on our turned up pantaloons. Sometimes James joined in 
the fun, although his idea of fun was a little more grown-up. 

He like teasing the girls family as well 

he especially loved to tease Juliette. "Julie loves Billy- 
Julie loves Billy". Juliette was smitten with one of the Bolen 
boys and had been for years. James teased her so rough that 
she would often cry out for mother. It wasn't long until I 
found it to be fun to tease her and I joined in the conspiracy. 
At seventeen, she could easily be set afire with embarressment . 
With golden red hair she was as bright as a copper penny. Of 




But 



all my brothers and sisters I looked most like Juliette and of 
her freckles, I could sympathize. She felt insecure and inferior 
Always wishing to be beautiful. She reminded me of a delicate 
bird. A child-woman afraid to try her wings, staying within 
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hherself, clinging to mother. If I heard her once , 
I heard her many times saying " I wish I could be pretty 
like Mary Ann!" or " Mother, why could I not have dark 
hair like Mary Ann?" Mother would give her no sympathy. 
"Be thankful for your lovely hair or God will take it 
away!" Hearing Juliettes self insults every day convinced 



me 



she was right. Although, how could I judge her — 




she was so different from Mary Ann in every way. It was 
like comparing red and blue. I thought there must be 
some way to help Juliette to be contented like my other 

Maybe if Billy Bolen would notice her or 

just pay her a little bit of attention. After talking 
to James about it , we concocted a plan to get Billy's 
attention focused on Juliette. And so, with the over- 
anxiousness of our youth, ideas began to form. Look 
out Billy Bolen here we cornel James and I found him 
one afternoon after the wagon had rolled to a rest. 
"Say Billy, we were wpndering if you could stop by our 
wagon sometime this evening — take a look at our uh 
uh horses?" James did well. It was my turn next. 
"Maybe check Black Bob for father?" James knew father 
had admired Billy for his ability with horses and oxen 
so it really wasn't a lie. James continued "Bill just 
one thing, don't tell father we asked you. He wouldn't 
want to be a bother and, he would be awfully mad at us.' 
Billy seemed flattered and said he would drop by and 
take a look-see at Black Bob after his own horses 
hobbled and fed. All evening we waited anxiously --- 
insisting Juliette be there, although we dare not mention 
why. when Bill approached the wagon, we pushed Juliette 
bodily in his direction — - and it was probably the 
time she had ever been so close to him. Their eyes meeting 





in the bright starlit sky of spring. James and I hid 
inthe wagon. upon the whisper of the breeze their voices 
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drifted toward us. Juliette watched him check Black 
Bob. She was happy, Billy was in a good mood and we 

were happy. It was a good white lie or was it? 

Annalize, (Annie) at 12 was about as perceptible as 

could be imagined especially twoard her brothers. In 

Tennessee Annalize and a friend of James were inseparable, 
as well as on the trip. This young boy spent many hours in 
our home playing with James. We were all at her command. 
She was as much like mother as could be possible. Her little 
frocks, neat and bright were an imitation of mothers. She 
loved working in the kitchen and the garden and could always 
be found there. I would not have guessed it then, but in time 
to be, when friends and family proved false, she faithfully 
stood by my side. If I had just been a little more thoughtful. 
My real excusewas, of course, I didn't need Annie in those years 
or anyoneelse. I had what nourished those years of my very 
young life my mother who could need more? 



The caravan traveled abbut miles a day, going slower 



because of the rugged terrain, and the amount of cattle, oxen, 



and horses. We tried sleeping out in the cool summer nights, 

watching the starry heavens, but sleep was hard to behold. 

So we slept in the wagon. By candle light we would listen to 



Mother sing her favorite sons. We became spoiled to his night- 
ly entertainment. She would sing to Elijah and her grandson 
Tom, the songs I had already memorized. Some were sad, and 

sometimes my mind relived the drama of the verses before sleep- 
ing . 



"SATAN" 

Oh Satan came to my bed one night 

While I lay there awake 
CJh Satan came to my bedside 
And he gegan to shake 

He shook me long and he shook me hard 

and he shook me out of bed. 

He grabbed me by the collar and 

What do you think he said? 

There's gold in the mountains 

There's silver in the mines 

Oh, you can hve them all Black Joe 

If you';l only but be mine. 



" Babes in the Woods" 
Oh don 1 1 you remember a long time ago 
When the little ones, thier names I don't know 
Were strolling away one bright summer day 
and lost in the woods, 1 1 ve heard people say 

And when they were dead, a robin so red 
brought strawberry leaves, and over them spread 
and sang a sweet song the whole day long. 

Poor babes in the woods. 
Poor bebes in the woods. 




I had heard my sisters sing and such were good voices, 
but mother's voice was beautiful. My sisters would try to 
mimic her. She encouraged us all to sing. She gave us all 
that gift. Music was magic to the souland hymns were her 

I was given J.C's unused violin and at age 9 I 
could play it. Ben played the Banjo. Our gifted sister Polina 
danced and sang vigorously while Mary Ann played the piano 
and James the 'guitar. Mother, of course, the ultimate teacher 
sang a rich alto. Together we entertained father and 
greatest reward was his pleasure. I still have mother's song 



our 



book. From just such song books, friends and family alike sang 
throughoout the trip—- often around a communial campfire--- 
books carried with them from their homes in Tennessee. The 
singing warmed our hearts and made the trip an enchantment for 
the children. I would play the fiddle every night for hours, 
often ending with the same old song. My family loved to dance. 
Noisily, happily they would unwind. Losing themselvesin the 
happy carefree swing of the " Virginia Reel". 
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There were many different and originial characters on the trip. 
The elder McBride and dowsy old Aunt Carr, but the hands down 
winner had to be Uncle Jim. Right out of the Tennessee Hills, 
Uncle Jim, father f s older brother was colorful, and could tell 
a yarn with enthusiasm. I remember to this day his "Never do 
hints" as father called them his unsolicited advice. "Never 
trust short fat people" — they are more tricky than the tall 
skinny ones". This little bit of advice to the children brought 

laughter. To this day, I can remember each and every one 

"Never trust a man whose eyebrows grow clear across his forehead 
He's dishonest." or "Never marry a woman whose mouth turns down 




at the corners she's mean." Uncle Jim was a primitive critic 

of humanity. I always wondered why he had anything to do with 

any of us since some of us had those traits. We all loved 

him, even though his little doses of medicine were not so well 

Old Auntie Susanna Johnson was the one person I 
usually avoidedAuntie Johnson with her checkered bonnet and 

corn cob pipe grabbed at anything walking under four foot. 

Blind, hard of hearing but quick in mind, we could usually find 
her sitting beside her wagon, chewing tobacco and fanning bugs. 
Every child on the trail sat on her lap a doxen times or more. 
"John? Thomas? Elijah? Lily?" » No, Auntie Susie it's William!" 
It didn't change a thing. She treated us all the same. She 
just couldn't trouble herself with remembering names. Auntie 





me 



a little, with her chewin', spittin 1 . cussin' 



and of course her irksome kisses. " Fetch yor ' poor ole' 

Auntie a dipper of water will ya ' Johnny?" Always obedient 

I quickly would fetch her water and return leery of the 

thank you and the sloppy kisses. " Yor a nice little boy Johnny!" 



"Au ntie Susie, I yelled, I'm William!" "Flies are fierce this 



time of year-- ain't that so William?" "Yes Auntie." "Mosquitos 
big as animals, don't you see.'" Swatting and cursing under her 
breath. "Goodbye Johnny-— come "n see your ole Auntie again. 
Will you sweet boy?" " I'm William'!" Drat it all anyway. 
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In the darkness of the wagon — before sleeping, we listened 
to the night noises , crickets , katydids and bullfrogs. Sometimes 
straining our ears to hear father, j.c. and Uncle James talking 
of their plans, outside in the firelight. Mother would often 
look in on us— sometimes lingering by the wagon. We knew of 
her concern for all of us and feeling protected we would drift 
off to sleep through the odorous spring night. The wind whist- 
ling through the twill canvas lulling us to sleep. We realized 
the wagon would be our home for awhile. Mother spent some of 
her time in Mary Ann's wagon— taking care of her every need 
and baby Eliza Jane not a year old yet. Mary Ann seemed to be 

ing better, although she helplessly depended on mother. I 

sorry for Mary Ann. From babyhood on, she was sickly mother 
• She was so small and delicate. She was always drinking 
milk because mother told her it would make her well. The disease 
whichpreyed upon Mary Ann kept her from running and dancing or 
working hard like Polina and Annie. Mother truly believed that 
the Spring sunshine and fresh air was helping the consumption 
in Mary Ann's lungs and giving her color again. Mother always 
prayed specifically for her. Mary Ann was mother's 
child. For Jesse Terry, Mary Ann's young husband, there was 
that inward unspoken fear which often showed on his face 
Mother didn't want her to marry but she couldn't help but like 

overseer, Peter, father's number one farm hand, led 
the wagon of negros with father's coon dogs tagging along be- 
hind him. Father traded up to get those dogs, three lean black 
and white dogs and he loved them better as us. In Overton 
County, my brothers enjoyed coon-hunting. j. c . had promised 
us that southwest Missouri was the best place for hunting coon 
Often m the damp Tennessee nights James and I would wait, some- 
times on the mossy ground near the lake nearby, in heavenly 





The 



anticipation of the first howlful strain of those faithful old 
dogs. Cricket, the boy - lead the pack with his deep oor-or- 
ooor -or. Pete felt huntin' coon was ample compensation forthe 
toils of the day. No other sport could please him more. 
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The dogs were his constant companions, and with a clay pipe 
clenched in his teeth he worked with merry heart, providing 
father a glorious yeild and a farm in good repair. He organized 
the negroes during the trip in the same manner. The negro 
property belonging to father consisted of Peter age about 45, 
one named Tom Lee 35 and Jack 22. One woman named Lucy 45, 
Julia, Tom's wife 30, Jane 25, Amanda 15, Sara 10, Harriet 8, 
Diana 8, Leanne 6, Samuel 10, John 5 and Granvil 5. Granvil 
was a funny little fella, kinda short across the pocket (as 




James said) timidly shrinkingE? ror6 the older children. Beyond 
all the change to be, Granvil made something of himsel, with 
his quick mind and competitive nature. But, at that time, in 
1856, Granvil was but a blink in my childhood. I had never 
given much thought to who father's negroes really were or where 
they came from. Old Mammy for instance, or even aging bewhiskered 

I never dreamed they had thoughts they could not speak 
of, lurking in the9r minds, about the great mystery of their 
bondage. Lofing, hating, mourning and even eating governed by 
rule. From the end of one year to the end of another, they 
plodded along accepting the hardness of unbrotherly ambitions 
as the nature of things. I hasten to plead my ignorance in 
the matter, but such lack of feeling and insight was strictly 
due to my environment. I didn't notice the lean-to with the 



dirt floors, the rags and the bare skin. I noticed instead 
the light-hearted children, and boys like me bounding in vitality 
and giddy girls with brown legs and tangled hair, pointing and 
whispering and of course, their fearents, happily shut out of 



the worlds struggles and cares, working for their bread. The 
strangest fact about my ignorance was that I believed most 
fervently that their lives would improve. I found solace in 
that thought. And, After all, every thing around me was so-sweet 
Eventually, my friends were to be spectators in one of the 
bloodiest battles ever fought — and I would be swept up unknow- 
ingly. In time my friends would soon vanish, and for me it would 
be a sad farewell. Peter would kill only for our needs, and 
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bring to the wagons deer enough for all. It was most interesting 
to watch the animals flee from our wagons. Wild deer, badger, wolf, 
buffalo and antelope were plentiful too. Living so long in one 
place, almost without being heard of, and yet, in just a few years 
would almost be eliminated by the invaders of that time seeking 
furs to sell in St. Louis. James and I would peg rocks at the 
pie nteous squirrels and prairie chickens. James threw with 
deadly aim. The French trappers were scattered in and out of the 
route. We followed their trails and Cherokee trail of tears via 
Arkansas part of the way, especially near the Cache R©ver. Some 
trappers had been there since the Louisianna Purchase, living in 
tee pees and lean-to's. We happened on one such trapper on his way 
home. We offered him food and rest by our campsite. It was my 

look at a real frontiersman. He was a curious looking man and 




I stood at a distance at all times. He was wearing doeskin 

clothes and shoes, reeking of tobacco, his face stained with it's 



amber juice. He sat by the fireside shivering drastically in the 
warm spring evening, with fatigue and what some of the family said 



was 



the fever". His condition aroused sympathy in father and he 



gave him some terrible tasting draught and covered him in a blanket 
With a sense of thankfulness for that, the trapper gave him a grey 
fur. He warned father of the dense forests, magestic limestone 
bluffs and ravines we would have to cross, and to anticipate the 
warm water springs. They were called the 6 bulls by the Indians, 
but he didn't know exactly why. He told of the pionneers in the 
1840' s and how they opened the country to others — under going 
terrible hardships. He talked of it with pride, as if he were part 
of it. Several people mentioned to him their concern with the 
Indians. But the trapper said they were just " horse stealin Injuns" 



big but harmless, nothing to worry about. This time of the year 




Wa 



Saw See Osage most of 'em, they be huntin' out of the county 
now since about 1820 and Statehood and war with the Commanches . 
After breakfast of biscuits and bacon he packed up. Leaning forward 
on his mule he said to us "Look yonder at my mountain! Ain't she 
purty?" pointing toward the Cache. "There's smooth fertle land 'bout 
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7 or 8 days away from her . Some is look in ' for minin ' land 
there. You folks lookin' for mine or farm?" Father told him 
that we would farm the land. " That's good! Have no use for 

them that hunt for treasure tearin 1 up the land, but then 

again there 1 s somp ' in in and around these caves left by the 

Spaniards don't know waht it is maybe gold! This land 

is God 1 s country and there's a heap of it for the takin'!" He 

turned away from us " Hear that boy? speaking to me "No Sir! 

That's the mountin callin' boy! My ole lady she be wantin' me!" 
He turned away digging his heels in the flanks of his mule dis- 
appearing beyond the trees. I thought to myself that's why 

J.C. is in such a hurry to find Spanish gold! I knew his 

secret now. His determination will make us rich. 



News after that point was hard to come by. Father, J.C, 
Ben and Jesse were concerned with the Northern War sentiment. And 
what of that book causing so much resentment in the South. Father 
thought men on both sides were inviting violence with words of war, 
and thought it might be safer in Missouri. Although father had 
heard at the last Trading Post about some kind of violence in 
Kansas between the pro-slaves and the abolishionist settlers. 
Trouble was everywhere. Before long, we had traveled half way. We 
were south of the Cache mountains and finding ourselves suddenly in 
a wild, rugged forest with deep ravines. The dark ancient caves 
that honeycombed the area were a fascination to all of us. We had 
never seen such caves in the Cumberland plateau. 



Our wagons followed the rough trails left by the oxen before 
us. There were difficulties beyond belief. Hardships endured by 
our parents. The forests were difficult for the wagons, as over- 
hanging limbs ripped into the twill cloth. Some had used horses, 
and because of the dense forests and steep hills had to change to 
oxen. Father had told them beforehand that oxen would be best, and 
lost no timein reminding them of it. 
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Some Webb cousins were left backnear the White river, their 
horses giving out and breaking down. However, it was their choice 

to stay. We lost not a sou as all were indued with excitement 

and adventure. 



Sometime each day I would spend taking care of Tom and my 

young brother Elijah at mother's request. With soul-exhausting 

furor I watched them dutifully. I was always astonished at the 
things Ruthie, J.C., mother and father allowed Tom to say and do - 
whereas they expected so much from us. Tom was competetive with 





Elijah and whatever Elijah had thought of Tom would try to surpass. 
My little brother Elijah, with his straw hat torn with use, was a 
funloving and happy child. Tom was fitful in comparison, expecting 
everything he desired. I often wondered wnj: would happen if he 

left out in the Johnson grass by accident one day. 

Would the Indians eventually find him? Or the other wagons, maybe? 
Nobody knows the sleepless nights I spent — repenting for my silly 
childish daydreams. The truth of the matter was, if he were Ipst 
and the Indians found him they would only bring him back. One day 
my dreams almost came true for Tom, which, in retrospect, the 
whole incident is more likely met with a good laugh. But, on that 
day, it was serious and solemn business. As I recall, it was 
ing sundown, Elijah, Tom and I were playing beside the wagons --- 
watching the beautiful red sun sinking away from the Arkansas hills 
and down by a deep creek river the orange rays were shining through 
the trees, reflecting on the water. We stood spell-bound watching 
the sun disappear— leaving a rusty glimmer on the hills. Suddenly 
from behind we heard Tom's screams. I ran to his side --- terri- 

to see a water type dark grey snake scurrying away. Tom cried 
in terror " Snake bite Tom! Snake bite Tom!" I had only turned 
away from him a minute — - or was it longer? With some unknown 
strength I picked him up — dragging him through the tall grass 
— tripping over the rocks. The wagon had moved on in the distance 
After what seemed hours, we finally made it to Peter's wagon. Old 

, Boots and Polly beckoning me on. Peter dutifully, took 
a wailing Tom to J.C.'s wagon and needless to say, everything in 
motion came to a complete halt. With little deference to our 
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innocence, Elijah and I stood loyally by each other ready to 

take our punishment. I can hear Ruthie to this day raving in 

frenzy for mother while .J.C. looking straight at me turned 

purple with rage Speaking to me in undertones about the place 

where bad little boys end up!" And father, with a look of stern 

reproach, took me behind J.C. 's wagon his arm resting heavily 

on my shoulder. That moment in my childhood is imbedded in my 
brain, greatly touched with bitterness. I was to learn a valuable 

"Who told you to watch Tom was it Ruth?" "No sir, it 

was mother:" "Do you not obey your mother?" " Yes father, but -- " 
I shook my head sadly. " I know you wouldn't hurt Tom on purpose, 
him being kin, but I thought you had more sense of responsibility:" 
His cold blue eyes -- fixed on mine. "I --- I'm not sure I know 
what you mean father." He looked at me curiously. Responsibility: 
Trust: Honor: They are all the same: God tells us to love our 
neighbor and that means take responsibility for him. Your mother 
told you to watch Tom --- and what did you do? " I'm sorry father 

I really am Tom was right there with me but ." " Don't you 

think your mother has enough to do around here?" I dared not look 
away from his face. " Father do you blame me for what happened to 
Tom?" » Yes son, I doi" "Father... I didn't want that snake to 
bite Tom. Honestly:" "Never mind the snake William—- that couldv'e 
happened anywhere. What I do mind is that you took him away from 
the wagon — and left him. You see William it's important for you 
to remember this lesson." I knew what was coming. Father bent for- 
ward — facing me with a look that would ' ve scared Tom's grey snake 
much less a nine year old boy. I remembered that lesson — yes sir 
I remembered it alright: That spanking lasted me a lifetime. 
"Willy?" Leave me alone Elijah:" I was ashamed and embarressed 



I didn't want him to see my tears. "Don't cry Willy:" touching my 
hand. i sat there in the darkness in the wagon drowning in self- 
pity. Sometime later I heard the laughter of many outside the wagon 
Mother came in to me — taking my hands within hers and told me 
that Tom had not been bitten by a poisonous snake. "We 
thankful: Aren't we William?" I was choking " Yes Maam:" 
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II 



I can't find any visible marks." she said. 



I stood silent, my 



chest heaving in emotion. 



I sought my corner of the wagon to lie 



down and die. 



It was difficult for me in those days to dist 



inguish between public honor and private honor. However, I think 
now that it denotes the whole character of a man. 



And, I drew 



from that experience 



certain elements of my character 



Before reaching the Missouri border, we had the good fortune 
to happen across settlers from Arkansas moving North. They were 
packed tightly in one covered waton — - with children in abundance. 
The man and woman had a way about them. Stout hearted hill people 
with a glow of enthusiastic delight. I remember they had barrels 
of oranges and apples which werequickly shared aobut, and in short 
time we were all stopped. Mother was delighted to meet with the lady 
and with our relatives they proceeded to have a little chat 



right out in the middle of the wilderness. 



Together they shared 



They talked of the hardships and of the inter- 



cry 



their hardships. 

mittant rain and the tedious boredom they felt on the trail; their 
helplessness and for mother a sense of doom which made her 
Mother had not expressed that before — and now I was worried for 
her as well as for Mary Ann. After awhile I acquainted myself with 
the passel of children some much older than I. They were 

about the negroes, or the slaves as they called them. 



curious 



I was used 



to hearing that word — slaves — and I would be hearing it more 
and more. The visiting children wouldn,t stay away from their wagon 




And several wanted to know where we 
One of the older boys told James that his 
Surprise gripped my soul. They were abolish- 



much to Peter's 
kept the chained slaves 
father hated slavery. 

ionists — just like father had told us aobut: Over the hill I ran 
in haste to father. If I had taken a moment longer I would have 
dropped. I remained with father the whole evening, fearing war be- 
tween the strangers and father would break out any moment. However 
politics wasn't discussed, except grim tales of border disputes 
that the strangers had heard of afterwards. I came to reflect the 
distinction of politics, birth and wealth could never bother father 



and I should 1 ve known, 
important to him. 



It was the soul of the man that was 
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To mother it was yet another tearful goodbye. "I wish you 
every worldly good." mother was heard to say. "I'll be 
praying for you!" her voice drifting off. 



Ben and Jane were able to keep up with the others, even 
though Ben 1 s health prevented him from taking an active part in 
the work of the move. Ben and J. C. were highly motivated men, 
with the false manners befitting most intellectuals. Ben realized 

as we all did, that J.C. was the favorite son to whom great 

effort was made, by father, giving J.C. every advancement in life. 
Ben had noble traits — that went unnoticed, and this may be 
extreme, but because of it, we felt he used his bad health -- after 
rousing sympathy, to secure attention. Most men would have left 



home to find self-esteem elsewhere 



But, Ben married a woman with 



influence over him . 



A truly great woman, Eliza Jane Webb, his 



cousin, and Ben seemed all the greater for marrying her. 



J.C. and Ruthie's children, Tom, Martha and Johnny kept poor mother 

Mother's heart was as big as the Arkansas mountains taking 



busy . 



in all of us. 



From the magnificent Pine to the lowly dandelion. 



With the chain of affection unbroken mother took Ruthie in 



as one 



of us . 



Most everyone including mother thought the trip would be 
too much for the dainty Ruth all except J.C. who for the love of 
landlet his love for Ruth go by as a matter of course. Someday, 
he would tell himself, when he finds time, he will stop and ex- 
press his love for her, but there was so much to do and so little 
time. Ruthie managed to get attention in spite of him. And, in 



her pregnancy she lacked for nothing. 



Her southern tones dripping 



with sweetness afforded her every kindness. She motioned and 

her servants gave her all forseeing care. I even ran errands for 



her --- anxious for her all too generous thank you 1 s . Occasionally 
however, I would witness her little asperites of temper -- when I 
refused to watch Tom. Her kindness and gentleness was a bit worn- 
down from the grind of the long exhausting trip. In her condition 
the ride over the many buried rocks along the trail was 
for a pregnant woman. 
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The wagons were worse for the women than walking. As for Ruthie 
their wagon had a large£ompartment in the bottom holding small 
items which enabled them to carry a bed for Ruthie. 



After the Cache we had much rain. The wagons had to 

roll to a three day stop. Everyone was in a melancholy spirit 
So near our destination. We were all very weary of the rain 



We camped near the swollen Shoal Creek. The group pulled their 

sagons together and amidst the thunder, echoing through the 

Ritchey hills -— we waited it out.' Could we be near our new 
home? 





One early evening -- as I trudged through the noticable 
tracks left by the heavy iron wheels of our wagons, I went to see 
a couple of my favorite cousins. I happened by Jesse and Mary 
Ann's wagon. "Willy? Little buddy is that you?" Mary Ann was 
peeking through the twill flap " Sis — you scared me. I 
thought you would be asleep." Leaning her head out-- and 
her clearly "Willy, what are you doing jout in this 
weather? Come inside and visit with me." I climbed dutifully 
into the wagon. "Oh how glad I will be, she said, when we are all 
finished with this awful trip. I'm getting anxious to set foot 
in a cabin with a dry bed. Course , I believe that I should be 
happy anywhere now." Jesse laughed " You know Willy, she's 

ing too good, and its getting near impossible to keep her 
|uiet:" I smiled. I knew her well. " I'll be fine, as long 
as we can be together — Jesse and me." Her beauty still 
dazzled me— even though she was thinner.. she was dressed in 
red calico. I always prefferred her in red. I thought of a 
thousand things in that moment, but most about the secret she 
shared with mother and I had overheard. she was pregnant and 
ill and afraid to tell Jesse. The lightning and thunder shook 
the wagon. The light from the candle flickering — casting 
bright shadows on her face. " what do you thinkof this move to 
Missouri?" Mary Annn asked. I watched Jesse. He moved like 
a large animal, His eyes glistening in the lantern light. 
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He was aobut six foot, I thought. Taller than my brothers. 
More handsome that was for sure. Mary Ann was lucky to have 
an understanding husband so in love with her. Mary Ann could 
have had any man in Overton Co. No matter she was so 
Jesse seemed happy, yet, only a few days ago I heard him 
speak to my mother. " I should be reconciled and happy, but 

Mary Ann's illness is such a mystery I don;t know what to 

think." Jess wondered if her recovery was but a dream -- or 
the essence and substance of truth.. His love for her was as 
strong now as when they first met. He thought to himself -- 
maybe the warm spring air and gentle winds has brought her back to 



me 



or is it this new land as father Webb had predicted? 



Whatever it was, Jesse had made a promise . No danger, disaster 
or disease would divide them again. Jesse Terry was no common man 
If anyone could find the resource of healing power -- he could: 
Through Jess Ilearned how much suffering the heart can bear- 
without breaking. 



Before breakfast and in the evening time, Juliette would 
find Billy, and with cheerful chatter talk to him about-- whatever 
friendship afford-- endeavoring to promote attention to herself. 
I was proud of her, at last she was developing character and humor 
James and I felt proud of ourselves too, as she multiplied our 
efforts ten thousand fold with that heart melting look of happ 
She was still timid, and self -distrusting , feeling unworthy of 
Billy's attention. But what we saw before us was a definite im- 
provement. Billy returning each night to see her proved he was 

in Juliette, he would go out of his way to find the 





proper occasion to show his affection. Every evening theycould 
be found somewhere down in the meadows beyond the campsite. 
James and I would look at them from afar. I thought of the little 
white lie that brought them together and often wondered whether 
that lie be in the form of good or evil. I soon had my chance to 

. Because of that lieJuliette was to disrupt our entire 
family for three miserable days. 
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One surly glance in our direction was my first hint of the on- 

coming tumult. "Mother! Billy doesn't like me anymore:" Juliette 
was echoing Billy's words to motherand to anyone else listening. 
"He likes cousin Janice, Mother why do these things happen to Me?" 
Juliette had put too much hope in Billy ' sloyalty . She had given 
her love to him — and it turned into an embarressment . She went 
over his words and with tears and self abuse told of her regret 
in losing him. Then, at night crying in her pillow she told us 

It is my destiny for life to pass me by: No one will ever love 
me. I am not pretty and no comparison to Janice. I don't blame 

Billy! " She was again retreating into her childlike sanctuary 

of which only she had the key. The rest of the night she made 
miserable for us. The next day she rode in the wagon alone with 
her withered hopes and bruised affection." Juliette, come out and 
walk with us. It's a real pretty day." I thought she should get 




ou:T of the wagon. " James, don't you think Juliette should walk 
with us?" "Hey, sure Willy: Come on out in the sunshine Julie! 
Billy isn't anywhere around." Guess that wasn't the thing for 
James to say as she retreated further away from us. For the ne^t 
two days--our relationship with our sister was found to be highly 
strained. I guess she was worried we would embarrass her. But 
there would be no further match-making from ruffians such as us. 
Mother also began to worry about Juliette. After a few days -- 
still refusing to leave the wagon or eat properly. "Juliette, I 
want you out of that wagon -- this minute:" " Mother, No please- 
I might see Billy or Janice Please don't make me mother:" " Juliette, 
your silliness is enough to curdle my stomach:: Juliette began 
weeping again. " it is misfortunate and I am sorry for you, but my 
dear girl-- your self blame never ceases and I am tired of it." 
Gesturing wildly and shouting with fearful energy mother finished 
the subject. " Juliette get out of the wagon immediately::" 
Julittte, mutely obeying — fixing her tearful eyes on us-- "James. 
Willy-- please don't embarrass me- don't point at Billy-- or anything 
like that: " 
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I remember noticing her in a different way. Children instinct- 
ively observe certain laws of nature — never hurt a wounded bird 



Weep, weep for Juliette 

This bright red bird of truth 

Her soul denied the love she sought 

so precious in her youth 



Sadly she tries her fragile wings 

but her brightest hopes depart 

A frightened bird -- on a solemn branch 

Alone, with a broken heart. 



Oh, red bird - high in the tree- 
All seems bright that you see, but thee — 
For dreamswill dazzle and lead you astray 
Your choice is dark, or joyous day. 



Purchance a dove, so young and strong 
white as the winters dawn 



<3 will 



sing, and thrill your heart 



with the hope of life there-on. 



Just prior to arriving at our final destination- Jaspe 
County Missouri- we happened across three Indians. Curious 
Playful young braves, undaunted by our number, nor stifled by 



the rifles $ 



view from every wagon. The young 



braves followed us along watching our every move. I remember being 
chilled with excitement. Who was it that warned travlers 



that 



there were no friendly Indians on the plains? These Indians were 
friendly- even I could tell that. And One brave stood out from 
the others. His skin glistening in the sun. Wearing only a short 
deer skin apron - tied at the sides, and mocassins. His hair was 
long and loose. The others wore braids and chatted away. The 
strange silent one rode along intently watching our wagon 
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By mid-afternoon we had lost them. Father thought they were 
harmless—Doubtless they thought we could be conjoled into giving 

them goods." The next morning at dawn they were following 

our wagons -- &at about the same distance as before. The 
strange one was dressed in a head dress the kind fastened to a 
harness-- topped by a single feather. On his legs were beaded 
bands and around his neck a large claw necklace. His long hair 
braided with deer skin straps. I thought him to be as I had 
heard about. James and I couldn't keep from staring. All the 

day I would look for him behind the trees -- or over the hill. 

And he would always be there. And as for the wonder of that sight, 
we were strangely comforted. By late morning he rode in closer, 
always his attention on father's waton, and on those of us that 
were walking. I couldn't stand it any longer— -I raised my hand 
and timidly waved. All hell broke loose! Evidently that one act 
of friendliness was what he was waiting for -- as he left his 
friends and rode his pony (plus another pony) 
Father yelled a halt and all wagons stopped. The strange one rode 
straight to us. His friends , in the back ground reined their ponys 
in, silently watching as he came forth. I just knew he was coming 
for me. I envisioned my hair haning from his spear. However, 
thought differnetly. " Willy, he's not pointing at you— he's 
pointing at Julie." I looked at my frightened sister. I laughed. 
"Juliette is it you he is pointing at?" It was all so unbelievable 



two 




in my direction. 




" Oh, No" she cried " leave me alone!" Father said the Indian was 
definately pointing at Juliette, as the Indian motioned to her hair 
and then his. Reaching into his doe skin pocket he pulled out 
several silver pieces. And, giving father the pony - he again 
pointed to Juliette. Father was obviously amused. " Wouldn't 
Juliette be a pretty sqaw.?" father said laughing. Every one in 
the caravan knew by now of the young brave and his offer. Poor 
mother was beside herself. Father turned to Mother — " Martha, 
maybe we ought to sell her — ssmce she has been so much trouble 

past few days!" Everyone found that to be funny except 
Juliette. Father told the strange one " no" as kindly as possible 
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I somehow felt sorry for this proud brave dressed in his 

feathered f inery . It was obvious he wanted Juliette. Especially 

to be so courageous as to face father entering our wagons and 

all the people and traveling hours away from his tribe. Juliet te 

was humiliated , and again went into her wagon . As she left his 
sight , his manly pride hurt , he pulled his pony away and rejoined 
his silent friends . I think her heart must have been stone , not 
to have been melted by that scene. That night at the campsite 

Juliette was the most popular girl there wooed by flattering 

friends with Billy Bolen once again at her side. 



Today a wild bird flew by 
Was melted by the red birds' sigh 
To take her to his hawthorn e tree 
Away, forever more to be 



The birds sang fort ha a sad refrain 
The red bird thought of the dove again 
And viewed the wild bird with tears 
In mourning of her wasted years. 
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CHAPTER III 




To my brothers and sisters, father's land would, as years rolled on, 
be as an idol or some earth-God to be fought over, and wept over. 

As for me, I would be bound to it by a hundred dream yeilding 

in me sorry hope for the future. As I review that scene in 1857 in 
my mind, almost a half century ago, it is with a cold heart. Upon 
our arrival in Jasper County, father at last allowed us to see his 
land. I remember thinking to myself it was not so unlike our home 
in Tennessee. I looked at the thickets overgrown , the tall elm 
and oak circling in insurperable height where underbrush denied us 

One thing even I knew, this land certainly wasn't Paradise 
like J.C. had promised us. Mother took her cue as if she had read 
my thoughts. "Elijah C. Webb: This is our home now?" Sprightly she 
jumped from the wagon. " Elijah Webb, the days of our youth has 
passed us, and here we are starting all over again, Such ambitions 
for an old man!" The sparkle vanished from father's eyes. "Martha! 

I never said it was Paradise exactly! Just what in heavens name 

were you expecting?" The two understood each other and the minor 
dispute would not last long. Mother looked back at us and whispered 
Things afar still sweeter are." "Martha, what did you say?" 
I was just thinking about home." " You are home Martha, and you 

just wait, life will be better here in Missouri for all of us." 

We watched mother and father from the wagon. All of us huddled to- 
gether in the wood fringed edges of father's dream. " Children! 
Look in the distance. For miles and miles, all that land is mine, 
as far as you can see." He raised his hand pointing in a 
around him, obviously, a performance for his audience, mother, 
Juliette, James, Annie, Elijah and me. His land was immense 
stretching over several sections on the map. And at that time, it 
was good rich land just at the base of hill country, with spring 
creeks in abundance. " Martha, we shall put our cabin right up 
there on that high point ridge among those tall elms. We could 
call it " Webb Hollow". What do you say?" 
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Because of the damp, cold air we didn't stay long. Father talked 
of his plans all the way to Uncle James C. cabin. Mother was very 

still her eyes following father's every movement. She was 

being put to a test, and she would turn it trustfully over to her 
husband and of course: to God. Mother was that way. It would be 
twenty five years before I would meet another woman like her. And, 
as for Paradise, where could it be found, if not here? 



Father's Three Brothers 



It was almost dark when we finally reached Uncles' cabin. Uncle 
James, Aunt Clarrisa and their little brown cabin with the sloping 
roof and smoking chimney was a welcome sight to our family. One 
only need to ride on a wagon train for awhile to appreciate such a 
hallowed scene. The best sight of all was father's younger brother 
standing in his doorway with a large growling dog at his feet, 
welcoming each of us with a kindly handshake. And, dear Aunt 
Clarissa, beaming amid her iron pans, cooking cornbread over a 



crackling fire in the fireplace, making her home bright with con- 
versation and giving comfort to stone-weary travelers such as us. 
They brought their family to Missouri in '55 and purchased land 
s.E. of fathers property. They had nine children, most all married. 
Their oldest son Wiley married Permelia Hardy and lived nearby. 
Uncles oldest daughter Eliza Jane married my brother Ben. Jane and 
Ben, Mary and Jesse were staying together, as Jane wanted to be with 
Mary Ann, to care for her namesake, baby Eliza Jane. Mostly by her 
wwilling ness to help, Jane would be forced into a mothers roll. 
She was childless, yet, nature cruelly bestowed on her the loving 
heart of a mother. It was almost more than she could bear. 
Jesse would not impose on anyone for long. His cabin and barn had 
been drawn out, on paper, long before they arrived. Within two 



weeks his cabin would be raised. He had brought with him, to Missouri 
a special made L-shaped tool, in which to build Mary Ann a clap- 
board roof. She would need the dryness it provided. He would not 
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do with a temporary roof, as some of the others were building 
and he had dreams of building a cellar like his German ancestors 
had tought him, but he did not have the time for it now. Instead, 
he would build a solid split log floor, if possible,. He smiled at 
the very thought of it. 




Uncle John C. , another of father's brothers stayed in Tennessee 
but his oldest son Thomas Columbus came to Missouri in '55 with 
his family. Cousin Thomas and his wife Mary (Carr) were 
of mine, and his eldest son Austin was my good friend. I was look- 
ing forward to "stalking the woods" agina with the friend I hadn't 
seen in two years. Austin was probably the only fun thing in my 
life that the next two years would hold. Many the nights Austin and 
I would sit on thier hearthstone listing to tall-tales told by his 
father. Listening with child-like glee stories about dungeon keeps, 
castle ghosts, and rattling chains. Afterwards, Austin and I would 
shiver properly in our beds until thankfully we would driftoff to 
sleep. I had few friends in those days of change -— and when my 
spirit was low-- his was the nicest place to forget. Word reached 
us right away that Peggy had indeed married and Peggy's brother Sol 
was sorry that' he had not made the trip. Soloman could not possibly 
stay in Overton Co. when his girl Celia Hardy had gone on to Missouri 
with her parents. To sixteen year old Sol, nothing was impossible 
and he displayed that undaunted spirit when he followed Cel 
shortly after we arrived. To father Sol was a dpse pf bptter medi- 
cine even though he was a typical Webb. Rusty and freckled, always 
sporting a blue kercheif and a Stetson lowered over his eye--which 
was for him a sort of trademark. He looked more like a cowboy than 

. His clothes, sporty riding pants and spurs, suggested 
ruggedness that his language emphasized. Mother and father feat r 
sponsible for him, as if mother needed another soul to worry about 
However, mother needn't have worried, as Sol was completely his sis - 
independent of us , staying with the Hardy's ,most of the time, 
helping raise their cabin, as he kindly helped with ours. 
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Father thought that Sol's peppery language was not good for me. 
But , I thought he was fun and rowdy and I continued to follow 

him around. Father did as his brother had suggested keeping 

an eye on Solomon. Father could hardly stnad his ourbursts, 
although he tried to overlook it. I loved watching them together 
" Uncle Lige seems to me you all should build yor cabin closer to 
a creek , like the Hardy s 1 " Father 1 s expressions were glorious . 
"Never you mind Sol ! " Sol continued " You all sure regret buildin ' 
yor cabin on that damn hill I " Father turned to him angrily " 1 1 qn 

not worried! " the old man's face muscles tightemed " And next 

time Sol , when I want your advice 1 1 111 let youknow! "Father was 
def inatly upset . It didn ' t appear to me Sol had right good sense . 
"Hits 1 a heap better spot over near thaat ridge. Hell, thats jest 
where I ! d build it if n ' twer up to me!" My father with his civi- 
lized manner seemed to always draw back from Sol . Many times I 
thought he would lay him low , but he never did . Our cabin was 
going up faster than we imagined with good help from Uncle James, 
Thomas and Sol . For once , since arriving- here , my every care 
was forgotten. Then, playing with Austin ona morning grey, fate 
took a stern hand. Ruthie lost her baby, a baby girl, April 1856. 
(This was probably the first grave in Harmony Grove Cemetery on 
James C. land- Webb Cemetery.) While friends and family gathered 
around her all work stopped on the cabins. Many taking out time 
from building a new life to pay respect to the end of life. The 
Hardy's and Webbs came to the funeral on that cold dreary day. 
Watching that little box draped in black, I thought to myself 
how terrible to never feel the gentle sun, or a mother's ? love, or 
to never walk on solid ground. The whole event chilled my soul and 
I was very upset over it. Ruthie comforted herself as best she 
could, shivering there in the spring breeze. " one angel I have 
given to God" she told mother. Mary Ann, dark and mysterious 

stood in that damp moring dew with wide open eyes watching the 

Tonight, she thought — I'll Hold my Eliza close 
to my bosom, and never let her go. 
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There was nothing for the family afterwards. A break with tradition 
but homes were scarce at that point in our lives. We had no home 
in which to embrace our friends in sorrow or pleasure. Mother 



was beside herself. j.c. returned to Ruthie. Tomorrow they would 
begin again. 




Building cabins was certainly a new experience for me. James 
would sometimes let me help him "roll up" the logs onto a 
which was about all I could do. J.C. knew that a temporary half- 
faced lean-to ^would never do for Ruthie, even though he needed to 



raise the barn first. So, he spent every day over-seeing the negroes 
insisting on certain extras for Ruthie. One of which was a large 
fireplace which had to be Ruthie' s choice of Missouri stone. In 
Jasper County limestone was in abundance and right under our feet 
lay crystal rock, marble, as well as black shiny rock called shines. 
Much of this was ignored by us although we had heard of 
area where mining had barely begun years before. 




After about a month, all the cabins were raised. The men were 



exhausted after three or four days work on each cabin, sometimes 
without a week-day of rest. We did look forward to those wonderful 
Sundays. Knowing father would not allow work on God's day. Mother's 
cabin was much smaller than the large house she had in Tennessee, 
although it was a comfortable hewed log house with a stick chimney 
and loft. She just went on about her work glad to be finally 

"We can add to it later" she said to herself. We had one 
housewarming, Father said it would have to be outdorrs. I played 
my violin, and everyone involved with the cabin raising participated. 




My mother, aunt and sisters fixed chicken by the pailfulls. There 
was very little drinkin 1 . but a whole lot of dancin". 




Soon my brothers built a church called Harmony Grove near a 
they named Turkey Creek cause we caught turkeys near by. The 
cemetery was next to that, with Ruthie's baby in a lot all by itself 

looking like something misplaced. 
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January 1858 

This year would be full of hardship and work for all of us. It 
took a lot of father 1 s time and money to clear out , and restock 
his many acres. We did have small problems with the Indians, 
mainly over our horses. We lost several the first few months-- 
which upset father. One thing good about it though, they did not 
once steal the cattle because game was still plentifull. 

In that year of '58 one of father's top hands, old Peter and 
my brother James helped build fences for J.C. and father. In 
Tennessee a fence was a downright unfriendly thing to do to your 
neighbor, and because of itthe Webbs had caused a feud or two. 
However, here in Jasper County we were all family, trying to keep 
our cattle separate. As a twelve year old and at the house with 
mother, I was left with those difficult chores James used to do. 
It was obvious that my lazy youth was past. I accepted it without 
question, and actually the work was rewarding and it prevented me 
from remembering my agreeable life before all of this happened. 

J.C. had negroes split up moving from farm to farm. They 
were father's chattel, but J.C. was calling the shots for the 
family now, and his word was the law to them. Each motion commanded 
obedience. They were working harder and longeer than they ever 
did before. 



I oncewent to Cane Hill Arkansas with Uncle James and Aunt 
Clarrisy's andnmother for flour and provisions. Sarcoxie had a 
tradin post thirty five miles away but mother said their calico 
wasn't very good. She would buy it for fifty cents a yard at 
Cane Hill. We could make the trip in one day steady travelin* by- 
wagon horseback . 
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" Ring Tailed Terror" 



And, at home, leading me unknowingly into a strange path, and 
possibly molding my unconscious personlity was cousin Sol. James 
and I thought Sol was interesting and diverse with a bounding lust 
for life. Sol had not been used to myuch indulgence at home in 
Tennessee, with his father. And, his uncaring attitude for "family" 
concerned mother. He had seized her curiosity with his imperfect- 
ions and wild stormy individuality. As for me, certain words 
beginning to stick in my brain and roll around in my mouth. His 
"lingo" was as backwoods as his character. Sol excelled in any- 
thing adventurous or outrageous. Sometimes he would take me along 
with him and he was , for us, the epitome of what Savy Crockett was 
to most people in those days. We were happy with our new member of 
the family, but he was restless, anxious to marry Celia Hardy and 
move out of the house. So, his announcement at the supper table 
one night was not much of a surprise to me. "Uncle Liege" (Sol 
was the only one brave enough of the cousins to call father that. 
It was a nick name only father's own brothers dare use.) "If it'l 
be alright, me and Celia will marry up come early Spring:" I 
suppose it was a shock for father, as he rarely spoke much with 
Sol--- to know his inner feelings. " Well Sol — - I thought you 
would at least wait till you turned twenty — like your father re- 

I" Under father's disapproving look the blood rused to Sol's 





Pears to me one year ain't goin' to kill Paw:" 



Father sat silently listening to Sol's excuses. " I done told the 
old man 'fore I left I'd marry Celia when she'd have me:" I 




trouble. Father was beside himself. "Sol: I don't aim to hurt you, 



but your father insisted you live with us until the age of twenty!" 
For a moment no one moved. All eyes on Soloman. Then, the big 
rosdy fella jumped u^ and with vocal strength that shocked all of 



us . 



"Hell: Kt don't matter: I'm gettin' niched with or without 

your permission. Mr. Hardy has giv3n us his blessin' and that's all 
we need : " 
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Then, in haste he stomped from our cabin. Poor mother gasped. 
As usual, Sol got his way, and of course plans for the wedding would 
be made by Mrs. Hardy and mother. Sol and Celia had set a date in 
March. Night after night in that year father and mother would talk 
of Sol's inexcusable lack of manners. Father called him a "Ring 
Tailed Terror", although never to his face. At home father and Sol 
would retreat in different directions— for fear of just such 
verbal encounter. I dreaded the day he would leave our home— and 
I told him so many times. "Why do you have to marry silly old 

ia anyway?" Sol broke in with a course laugh. "Love Willy: You 




neveruse to be so dead-set against Celia. Seems like you and yor 
paw don't want me amongst the married folk." "Oh, I guess it's 
alright", I said "Gettin married. Celia's nice enough. But Hell! 

It's just a plumb shame you have to " " Look a here boy: 

Watch yor mouth: Yor paw hears that kinda talk and you have me 
buried for I get married: 'Sides, I done tol you before 'bout 
that las' week" I set my jaw and told him what I had always felt. 

I just want to be just like you Sol. Just like you:" "Willy— 
I lowed you micht feel thata way, and no doubt I'm a heap the best 
man 'bout these parts, but I don't have a lot of learnin, and I'm 
stubborn too — that's a fact: There's a heap a' 
Willy. Be yourself. Aint no good to be someone else. You be 
differnet no matter where or who you be." it was a scene fit to 

nourish his individualistic nature, and, I was hurt and disollusioned 
by his reply. 




m us 



The two months passed quickly — and before long it was 
Wedding time. Buds on the dogwood trees lined our pathway in the 
woods and our wagon followed the newly blazed trail Sol had forged 
to the Hardys. Many were already there as we could hear from afar 
the sounds from a shrill violin played by one of their 
Also I could hear stomping feet. 
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Voices of my brothers and sisters, Uncle and Aunts, Juliette and 
her new beau, William Davis, the Hardy clan and friends. All 
except Mary Ann and Jess. I could not be bothered as to why. 
Joyfully , I watched my sisters and cousins in calico and bold 
prints wheeling and swaying to the music, hand in hand with 
husbans and brothers , dancing in heavily shod feet as gracefully 
as was possible. Sol and Celia stood smilingly apart from the 
others. Celia, with her dogwood bouquet stood sickenly close to 
Sol, leaning her head on his shoulders. Romance, Ugh! They 
were plumb silly looking. I said in a disgusted manner " Enoughs 
enough::" "What/" asked father. " Terrible fiddle player. Don't 
you think father?"The wedding was short with plenty of gee-hawin" 
amongst the children. As for me, I closed my ears to the preaching 
Sol was making a durn fool of himself. It was definitely not for 

me this marriage stuff. The ceremony ended with a pledge of 

love, and a drink of wine by the couple out of a large goblet. 
Father was enjoying every minute of the festivities and would 
seek revenge from the "Ring tailed Terror" for those months of 
antics and shenanagans. My brother and cousins J.C. , Ben, James 
and father had planned a chivaree for Sol that hopefully would ruin 
his wedding night. Earlier in the evening J.C. and Ben nailed Sol' 
cabin door and window shut, while James hid his clothes and poured 

honey in the bed. Then while the couple set eating their 

weeding feast, with eyes only for each other, my brothers plotted 
more excitement for the night to come. For youngsters like Austin 
and me this was a heap more exciting than that romance and marriage 
ever could be! During the evening they teased, cajoled and poked 
fun at sol, in an attempt to take his attention from 

Celia and her 

After a bit, sol obligaling danced with mother at father's 
And amidst the firelight my brothers and cousins swiftly 
carried Celia tight off her place of hone, the splint bottom chair 
at the head of the table. Down the road, my brothers raced the 
wagon to hide her away from the anxious groom for the night. 
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The women stood looking , laughing and pointing at Sol, "By 
thunder: That gal o' mine just might whip 'em all:" Yelling 
instructions at Celia. "Get 'em Celia:: He then mounted the 
horse and rode away. Meanwhile the party continued --exactly 
as it was -- into the wee hours. After a long, long while they 
returned. Celia riding with Sol, vlinging desperately. They 
reminded me of a picture right out of a tapestry I had seen of a 
fair princess in a flowing white gown just rescued by her gallant 
knight. Sol took it all good naturedly as they knew he would. 
As for the princess — we would hear of her hair-rasing ride in 
that wagon and her opinion of my thoughtless, unkind brothers 
for days to come. 



The pleasant summer for Mary Ann didn't bring the complete 
healing Jesse so desperately longed for. Insteas her condition 



worsened. Leaving nothing but sickness and despondency. I could 
not believe it to be true, until that day I rode to their farm with 
cider for baby Eliza Jane. Riding to their cabin Icould see Jesse 
at the mules on the broad axles pressed, working out in the fields 
following the furrows, stumbling over rocks and boulders. Their 
cabin steps were already covered in holly hock and woodbine, and 
over the porch grew a rose tree, enterwining its way upwards. It 
was overgrown with brier and weed. How I hated the smell of roses: 
I stood in the shaded doorway quite still, thinking of my happy 
childhood with Mary Ann, Old Mandy and Gabe. I know now we often 
destroy the present for the dreams of the past. But, I couldn't 
help it. Slowly, heavily, I lifted my/hand to knock on the already 
open door. "Sister?" Nothing stirred the dreary silence. "Sister?" 



"Hush Willy boy- Eliza Jane is sleeping" She lavished inexpressable 
love on that baby. Mary Ann was dreadfully thin, and pale, but what 
surprised me more was her voice lacked the mirth that was always so 
evident, instead seemingly to rise from a depth of tears. " Your 



flowers are real pretty near the steps Mary Ann:" She was coughing 
and saton the bed in exhaustion." I am too tired to tend them any- 
more. My heart turned over once. She caressed- Eliza Jane, the 
baby, all dainty, smooth and so like Mar y Ann. Eliza was two now 
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"Mother sent you some cider I" 

"That will be lovely and pleasant in this heat Willy boy. Thank 
mother for me . " 

I longed to talk of days gone by , those happier days. 
" wil ly? S 1 pse mother will be able to come see me tomorrow? " 
Tearful were her words. She laid her hands on her chest in pain. 
"Mother said she would be here tomorrow. " Mother was bravely 
clinging to every hope that Mary Ann would heal . Till , with a 
sudden start , about a month ago , her daughter became worse . 
She stretched her hand out touching my arm . " You are real ly 
growing Willy . Whenever did you get so tall? Seems only yeaterday 
you were just a little boy I " It had only been a month s ince seeing 
her last, yet: I had neglected her. Shrinkinly I stepped to the 
door . My once bright sister was suffering , pale and weak . And , 
she scared me. I hurried out of there with hasty steps chilled by 
a boyish self ishness . 

" I need go Mary Ann. 1 1 11 come another day." 

My disgrace settled upon me when I finally reached home caught 

in foolish confusion. I was mad at myself for the feeble attempt 
to console her. A few days later mother asked me " William do you 

want to go with me to see Mary Ann?" With a controlled voice 

I hid my feelings. " No Mamm not today. Fater wants me to help" 
James with the chores . " I never admitted my pure and virtuous 

attachment for my sister nor my duty to her. My brother Ben 

and Jane lived northwest of Mary Ann's cabin. Jane took turns with 
mother, restlessly watching over Mary Ann and her baby. I often 
found myself straining to hear their reports to father. I heard 

only what I wanted to hear, hiding from the truth deceiving 1 

myself. Eeautiful Mary Ann whom I in childhood loved would certainly 
not die! And so through the end of summer and fall I worked and 
played , apwnsinfg rimw girh xouain Austin. I cannot fear what I 

cannot see I told myself. It was autumn before I gained 

enough courage to see her again. Mother had shown me how vain my 
fears were. 
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"There may come a time William when you'll long to see Mary 

Ann and blame yourself for words you did not speak."" 

I knew it was true. So with mother, I onceagain walked up 

to the steps. This time over dead hollyhocks washed flat from the 

fall rain, mingled with damp leaves and wet fern, and again the 

smell of roses! Mother gave the door a hasty rap. Entering, she 

threw her wet clOak off near the door and stood by my sisters bed. 

There was an enduring tenderness mother had for Mary Ann. 

"Willy, Bud?" Is that you standing over there?" Mary Ann asked. 

Being sick so long had at length wasted her body. Her face stained 

with tears showed the pain she was enduring. She was the bright 

spot in mother's life. Her beautiful perfect child. 

"Mother, I'm so cold and frightened!" 

I looked at Jesse. Under a thatch of tangled blond hair he watched 
Mary Ann and mother. And, Oh, that look of reproachful sadness. 



On the way home mother cried in dispair, " God I Whydo younot 
hear my prayers/" That night mother and father silently mourned. 
I had decided then and there, to hereafter not let Mary Ann's 
condition defect me. I would ride back over wity Jane in her wagonn 
the very next morning. 



Jane, pretty and clever, was a restless girl, causing 



envy 



and jealousy within our circle of family and friends. I had not 
realized it until Sol's wedding when I overheard a cousin's jealous 
accusations. .Nor did I completely understand the gossip about her. 
However, it was a well known fact that Jane presented a gay, carefree 
almost flirting way about her. Mostly because without children 
hanging onto her skirt (as others had) she created a youthfulness 
envied by the other women. And without children to care for, she 
had the time to do kind and gentle deeds for others — which again 
worked against her, for the husbands would echo her praise fo 
their unhappy wives. 
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My tall, good-looking brother Ben was egotistical enough to handle 
such a wife. If his looks couldn't hold her, his ill health could. 
She was a sympathetic and feeling person and he knew it. 



The road was rough and muddy after such a long rain, until 
we reached the lower field where Jess was working. Jane slapped 
the reins over the horses as if she suddenly sensed disaster. 



"Let's hurry along now old Betsy!" 



The morning mist rolledd thick- 



ly over the hill. As we turned, driving the horses up the last 

hill, all at once Jane screamed striking the horses wildly. 

What terrible thing was it she had seen? 
to the horse . 



ii 



Betsy go 



i i ii 



she yelled 



She jumped the wagon over a large jagged rock, and 
I cut my arm reaching for support. I could see it now through the 
cluster of elms. What I thought had been mist was smoke. The acrid 
smell was thick now. The cabin was on fire! With nostrils flaring 
the old brown horse raced, as if she understood Jane's command. 
She called her name again and again. 

Jane never tightened the reins instead leaving Betsy full stride, 
strained to see the cabin better, all the while holding onto my 






l (i 



I 




"Faster, you old nag 



ii 



The smoke was pillaring out of the 



roof a terrible sight. I jumped from the wagon. "Jane what 

about Mary Ann and the baby!" " 





Run fetch Jesse 



i i i ii 



she demanded. We saw him on the lower field, and I knewl would 
never reach him in time. I ran like a forest creature sensing * 
death sliding and falling in the mud. 



Jesse, by then, was 



running toward me his face white with fear as he ran ahead 

following the smoke . 

the familiar elms. 



He ran over rocks and bushes, and then through 
Jane had baby Eliza Jane gathered in her arms 



hovering over near the wagon. 



Jesse unhesitantly ran into the 



birmomg cabin. 



Jane was screamoing while the baby cried. How can 




I watch this I thought. Moments, or seconds later Jesse carried 
lifeless Mary Ann out. And through tears I watched the morbid 

Baby Eliza crying for her mother made it even worse. 

Jesse stood over her body his head bowed low, he murmered 

"How can I live without you/" Turning he turned in mute despair 
at the burning cabin, and weeping he raised a fist at the ambient 
sky. 
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That night in our cabin a gloomy sense of unreality preyed upon 
my dreams. I awoke several times to the same nightmare. I heard 

my sister call ing me over and over . I cl imbed down from my 

loft bed seeing mother in her rocker, staring at the pine box. 

"Mother? dkd you not just call my name?" Through still falling 
tears she asked me to please return to bed . Crawl ing back to bed 
I wrapped myself upin the cold blanket, sadly remembering in foolish 
confusion how Mary Ann used to call me Bud. 

Father ' s best wagon held the coffin and a handmade blue linen 
blanket was used for a pall . Through the forests and creeks many 
people followed the wagon south to the Webb Cemetery on Uncle James 
C's burial land. Jesse stumbled blindly through the funeral, stay- 
ing to himself. He seemed betrayed and deluded. In the air I could 

smell roses again, as the many people laid them on her coffin. 

Today , it seems a shame that I should associate that fragrance with 
Mary Ann. Mother cut a lock of her dark hair for her bible and that 
night pressed it between the pages, along with some still colorful 
but dried up flowers from Mary Ann 1 s wedding . 



f 

1858 



Cotton and Negros was at that time a worn-out subject among 
the people of Jasper in '58. Economically our nation was splitting 
apart because of cotton and negros! Our South needed slave labor 
to ma in tain substantial produce . From cotton and tobacco to farm 
products. And by contrast, the North used free labor in their 
Industries. Father explained to us that Missouri had sought slavery 
in the early 1800 's and almost tipped the blalance between the states. 
Then, a few years agoStephen Douglas demanded a provision repealing 

the Missouri Compromise giving the people of this territory 

the right of choice. For or against slavery. Douglas's bill passed. 
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t year of 1 58 Lincoln and Douglas ran in a Senetorial race, 
Lamcpitn, pro a Republican party ticket. It ! s members ,xxxftyxx 
mainly abolitionists. Lincolns platform was to end slavery, 
cllainming it to be a moral wrong. 

Father and J.C. were interestedin the debatesand devoured 

the Kansas City papers when we could get it. Douglass 

remained steadfast in his belief that the territory should 
decide, emphasizing , principals of self-government. Douglas 
won the election, but by then Lincoln was a household word. In 
that month Mary Ann died, John Brown andd his band seized the U.S. 
arsenal in Virginia. This frightened us knowing abolitionists 



were fanatical as welll as desperate. The soon to be, Presi 



dential election would be important, to all of us as on the Kansas 
Missouri border there was indecision on all sides concerning the 
issues. A division of loyalty. Father feared he would not have 
the negros for much longer, and resented the fact he would be taxed 
for them. The slavers in this county was determined to keep 
permanent the 1847 penalty for teaching negros or allowing free 
negros to enter Missouri. I had wondered what Uncle Thomas and 
his sons in Tennessee thought of all this war talk, as they were 
concerned about such thing way back in '56. To Sol, it 
more than natural, this talk of politics as his father Thomas 
and brothers in Tennessee were hot-heads. In his short time in the 
Missouri hills with Celia, he had found happiness at last but 

he was still restless enough to be able to foretell war of 

which he scarcely had to dream. The reality was enough. Soloman 
would be readyfor enything. 




The land around us was being bought by families from Tenn- 
essee as well as friends. My mother's brother Dave Johnson as 
well as his sons, Hubbard and James bought land. Father's sister 
Elizabeth married a Johnson and also built a cabin nearby. 

Our personal friends were the Patricks, Daughertys , Glasscocks , 
Hardys, Doc Bolin, and in the Newton Cpunty the Richey family, 
Davis's ,Teel's and Curtis's 
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The strangers , later to be friends were the vivions , Rusks , 
Halls , Bed fords and Lower ys . A few of these beople being in Jasper 
County before the Webbs. There was no way for father or J.^jC. to 
buy that land. They would have to wait it out and buy later. 
Father, J.C. and Ben's secret, of course was to possess more and • 
more land , that we should one day inherit a sort of family empire . 



I went to school for only a month that year , studying out of 
m y Tennessee McGuffy Electric Reader. I was in school mainly 
because James had returned to do his chores. In the night I would 
try to read, sometimes by the licht of one poor tallow candle as 
cousin Peggy would have wanted. That summer father would sit out 
on the porch with us looking through those ancient elms, to the 
starry heavens content to breath the sweet clear air,on his be- 
loved land. That year with father was the best. Without J.C. 
and Ben around father was finally noticing me. I, selfishly wante 
father all to myself. Relaxing with father, James, Elijah and 
Anneliza making a game out of naming the star shapes in the sky. 
And of course, pointing out father's favorite stars first. In 
the daytime Elijah, cousing Austin and I would wade in Grove Creek 
on grey white pebbled bottoms catching cat-fish and crawdads. 




1859 



Tradition was important to the Webbs from Tennessee, But since the 

tragedy everything fun came to a halt. It would take mother 

another year to re-cuperate. Little did it matter, as everyone 
worked 15 and 16 hour days eeking out a living from the clack Miss- 
ouri soil farming. In September came our corn crops, and 

then the harvest. Aistinand I would dream about the Tennessee 

Turkey Shoots at holida y time, the hayrides and the coon hunts in 
the summer. 
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Little did I know that it would be a year before I would quit - 
dreaming about Mary Ann.s dreadful death. Much longer for Jesse. 



Father and James had dug a deep well, over by the dairy hat. 
right after we moved here. It was 20-30 feet deep and contained 
about 8 feet of water. On that well hung a crude bucket made of 
iron, and in the well hung an oak bucket from which cold clear 
dringking water was used. That well was cursed for a great ammount 



of sickness in '59. 




And, in October my baby brother Elijah took 
sick, then practically everyone in the family, including me. 
Annie and Elijah taking it critically, also mother and father. 
The negros were very frightened, staying in the cabins down the 
hill, giving us no he3p. Out of all oour family, Juliette had been 
the least affected by the frightful desease and, although she re- 
belled at the thought, the responsibility of oor care wasupon her. 
Feeling incapable, she asked for help from others, but no one would 
dareenter our doorstep — so we were quarantined. So, doomed to 
the threat of death around her she went about the task half fright- 

I thought at the time I would surely die in Juliette's care- 
a silly girl, not very clever, and always mad at me for something! 
I enjoyed spying on her — as she hid behind her romantic books. 
One day I caught her using pearl powder and rouge and told mother. 
I don't think zhe ever forgave me for that. However, surprisingly, 
she did display kindness to me during this sickness, often taking' 
the time to bathe us in vinegar at mother's directions, as was 




generally use d in those days. And with James at her side she mana- 
ged to lift Elijah to the chamber pot; as disentary racked our 
bodies. I never in my life was so sick. I remember quivering 
beneath mycovers , though one day I could see warm sunbeams filt- 
ering into the room. We choked with coughing, waking only long 
enough to swollow soup from a cup offered to us. Then, in our 
darkest hour James went into convulsions. I knew then , for sure 
we would all die. I had no choice but to put my trust in Juliette 
, whose complexities were as deep as the sea. 
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After days of suffering and sleeping I awoke in a sweat. I 
felt weak and lightheaded. Barely able to lift one frail hand I 
knew it was over, I had beaten the ultimateof diseases. From myy 
cot in the loft I could see down at Elijah and James in the bed 
with the rope webbing that once belonged to J.C. and Ben. I had 
wondered how many days I had been sleeping. I knew something 
was wrong, as I could hear Juliette crying. Standing near the 

ace was J.C. and old Doc Bolen. Doc was a modest man— 
with his poor, rustic practice he treated everyone as best he could, 
sometimes relying on smelly herbs and roots. Father would say he 
had a way of preparing souls for death often better than 
He was from Tennessee and my parents kmew him from long ago. 
At that point in our lives we relied heavily on Doc Bolen. 
" It will not be long now John!" 

I became paniky when hearing his voice. " J.C. I called " Is it 
mother the doctor is talking about?" Their forms were moving 
around beneath me. Uneasy and weak I struggled from my sleepiness, 
my heart beating fully in my heaving chest. "Mother?" It was as if 
they were ignoring me. I sank down on loft floor, half crawling 
to the ladder. I almost reached the bottom of the ladder when J.C. 
picked me up- — and placed me back halfway. " No J.C. I Don't do 
that!" I need to talk to mother." 

"Grow up William! She's too sick to see you. Go to bed and 

be wuiet ! " 

I did as I was told, too weak to rebel. I needed to tell mother 
something, but I did not know exactly what. Late that night I 
slowlu made my way to mother and father's bed. I groped around 

blindly for the candle only my complete weakness holding back 

the tears. I found a candle at last: ,y hands were shaking. I 
tried to light it. Why is it so dark in here, I wondered. I 
steadied myself by the window trying to adjust my eyes. Thank 
goodness: the candle was lit at last. I steadied myself to keep 
from';pitching forward on the table. Poor exhausted Juliette was 
asleep in mother's rocker. I started for the bed , but before walk- 
ing a step or two I noticed that it was empty. 
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I turned uneasily, looking into the darkness of the other side of 
the room. What is that over there? Why could I not see? My 
knees turned weak upon the realization . The sight was all too 
familiar. Two coffins sitting side by side together! In tears I 

stumbled forward in Juliettes arms. " Mother I needed to tell 

you ... My ears r i nging z fell into tne bi ackne ss of the 

floor 



From one October to the next October, I had lost my whole 
world. I was truly alone and forsaken. The funeral was held with- 
out many relatives. My brothers even cconsidered burning their 
bodies--- because of the quarantine rule. Again, with a bumpy wind- 
ing motion we made our way back to the Harmony Grove Cemetery 
where we stood last year. Juliette and I were the only ones at 
the funeral from father's home, although 'the others J.C. Ben, Polina 
JT and Uncle James were there. All throogh the funeral I looked at 
my brother J.C. with resentment. Deep was the hurt never to be for- 
gotten. Tear drops fill on my coat--- like bitter rain. They 
laid mother and father close to Mary Ann. Juliette tried to explain 
it to little elijah still very sick with lung complications result- 
ing from the typhoid. The child grasped my hand crying. Juliette 
asked him " Do you' understand Elijah?" 
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he replied with heaving tears. 

Elijah would be my responsibility alone. He needed me 
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we were given only the help necessary for our survival 
that winter. Jc sent father old top hand Jackson to help us 
with the heavy chores after our parentss death. And then, 
Ben and Jane sent their colored housekeeper Ludy Mae after 

Juliette had a bad spill off the wagon nearly breaking 

her ankle. Ludy would come and go, working in quiet 

I think she was once Jane ' schildhood Nanny, as 
Ludy took a possessive attitude toward her. 




Before long we had lost the whole lot of field negroes to J.C 
and Ben. And much to our disgust there was no possibillity of 
getting them back. Everyone of our older brothers and sisters 
thought it just a matter of time when our little family would be 
slit-up for good. To be shared out among them which to us was just 



the first step in separating us from fathers land. 




Jane kindly kept us informed on father's negroes, and told us 

that several babies had been born on their farm as well as 

JC's. James and I felt good abot not having any of them depend- 
ant on us, although work was definately harder. we often 
the issues concerning slavery-— as war seemed imminent. And, 
between us our sympathys wavered. James thought it was a sin to 
bring negro babies into their weary, weary lineage-- where health 
and plenty were scarce and their fate sealed before birth. I 
wasn't really sure, although James could never be wrong. I must 
admit that it was hard to forget those babies in their worn-out 
baskets crying out in the fields while their mothers worked. 




Though,, as a people, they contributed so much to my 
more than I could ever repay. Farm work was dull and I missed 
plodding along with them throuhh te featureless wheat as they 
brigjtened dreary days with their singing . Songs that would chill 
my toes with feeling. 
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And of course , the full bosomed young women bending over baskets 
in fathers orchard , amid grass and weeds pushing apples grace- 
fully and teasenly from hnnd to hand, and, I even missed the 
plain but honest chattering of the innocent children. The farm 
would die without them. It was impossible to think otherwise. 



The road to the tradin store was twisted and rocky- winding 
around fields belonging to the family. It was smart to start out 
early in the morning, so as to be sure and get the best trade for 
our goods. Prices were better' for the first customers. Sometimes 
if we were lucky, we would get nearly twenty cents a pound for 



butter depending on the store-keeper's needs. Lets see 



sugar for Annie, thread for Juliette abd a nickels wprtj of cheese 

for James a luxury for those times. It's all possible if I can 

get Mr. Parkinson at Trench Point to trade sugar for Annie's butter 
"Yor horse is saddled Willy. Hurry along and beat those lazy 

Early bird catches the worm Say here! James pulled a 

large chunk of tobacco out of his hip pocket offering it to me. 

"Now there ain't no way you'll get me to chew that stuff again! 

I left 1 ^j^ hing vulgarly chewin ' and spittin*. 

dismay- T -9he-ftamed-he3f-nexfc-eh±ld-Ben5afflin 7 -en-aRd-en-tifitil — 




t if 





-eepteflr — Hee-±asfc-eh±±d-was-naffled-af te^ray 

watching james loll his teeth around that wad brought to mind 
few memories of my childhood, father and his love for the stuff. 
Unfortunately for me, father used to make me chew, saying it would 
keep me from gettin g the Webb curse. My first few go-arounds with 

it left me trottin'to the barn drippin g witha clammy sweat and 

swear in 1 . Father would growl with shame at mother " Martha: c 
young Willy' sthe onlyest one of the boys that refuses to chew:" 
"Can't help it father. Honest:" I would cry. " I recon ' that litle 
whelp of yours has mind of his own:" Speaking to mother , his 
voice was kindly. But for me, there was not a hint of tolerance. 
For he knew tht any day I would ome down with consumption or 
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Thinki ing back , I don 1 1 suppose I ever had a mind of my own , with 
father , and three overbearing , demanding brothers cowering me 
down before them/ But I ; d sooner take a beating and consumption than 
chew that terrible stuff, and I often did. 



The morning was cold and breezey 



The sun was just beginning 



to cast first rays of orange on the trees and I rode the last two 
miles leaving thousands of mis sty shadows on the road before me . 
1 was riding Kentuck, father;s red roam. Sleepily comforting myself 
with the easy sound of his hoof -beat echoeing in the deaf woods, 

suddenly my rest was broken. There through the silence off in the 

distance, a wild thing jumped onto the pathway from over the fence, 

nickering old Kentuck. It was hard to see through the morning muck, 

But I was pretty sure it was a negro boy. My first impulse was to 
ride upon the human critter grinding my horse in a masterful display, 
but instead I promptly reined Kentuck to the right, placing a full 



incline of road between us . 



Amazingly enough, he turned looking 



into my direction, but not actually seeing me. It was like a waking 
dream, a face from the past. 



I dared not even blink lest he would 




Trees around us cracked 



The March wind hit me square in 



the face breaking me from the trance 



At last, his faded form 



came into f iew. 



Of course it wasn't Gabel Why in heavens name did 



I think so. 



Yet he wore no coat or shoes, just like that little friend 



m my 




-away memories. Not wanting to frighten the boy 



I slowed my 



horse to equaled measured steps. He stood there in perfect profile 
outlined against the orange sky. He was looking to the left side of 

the road of which, not two hundred yards away was tjhe property of 

Uncle James. Not even the sound of Kentuck clipping along the edge of 



the trail broke his attentive gaze, 
and on the edge of something fearful 



He's a run-a way sure enpough, 

I had read of small boys es- 



caping, running over and through the forests, into the northern plains 
and onto a measureless land, which only in therirf antasy would welcome 
them with open armsl had no idea why he was running away, but I felt ■ 
suddenly Hike stopping him. "Hey" I shouted, riding up carefully 
beside him. The boy started to run from me, but instead jerked fullyy 



around , with an express ion of 
father 1 s 




that I had never seen on my 
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I reached down and catching his shirt up in my hand, he squirmed 
violently. " Hey boy! You fixin' to run away? Don't you know you'll 
be shot running away like a darn fool?" He was maybe nine or ten and 
kinda small boned. " God Almightywhat ' s a youngin' like you doin' away 
from your mom any way?" I held him uncomfortably for awhile. Then 
when I released him he took a purposeful fall backwards again and. again. 
" Come here durn it! I won't hurt you I" The boy's reaction to my de- 
mand was completeely unexpected, and with the ease of a Jack rabbit, he 

jumped over the fence his legs flying in the air, into the woods 

towaard J C's farm, runnin g silently from bush to bush hidden from 
view like a chamelon. Dismounting, I stood by the fence watching. He 
was a strange one to be sure. Light brown, yet with eyes of deepest,' 
darkest Africa. So intent on the boy, I had almost forgot my errandand 
the store . Juliette would kill me: 



"Maybe it was a ghost." said Elijah. " Or nothing at all " laughed 
Juliette. " Naw it was a boy alright enough. A skinny negro boy, runn- 



ing away from here." I ^explained the whole experience to my family. 



II 
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as a cussed rattlesnake tool And he never did say his name 

or anything for that matter. " Maybe you scared him Willy." replied 
Annie. " Scared him/ That's a laugh. He wasn't scared of me. Just mad: 
Annie looked a little puzzled. " Oh, it turned out okay Annje-. I 
managed to outwit him. But, damn, he was mad at me. You should ' ve 
seen him zig zag through those fields. I didn't know anything could 
run that fast least of all a boy with legs that short." James could 
not suppress a good laugh. " I'll just lay odds he belongs to J C. " 
he said. And he woould 

And he woud hang up his hide for sure if 

he knew about it ' specially since he was fixin' to run away 'J 

Was he one of those from Tennessee? " Annie asked. " Dunno for sure 
I recon' I've seen him bef oresomewhere . Maybe it was on the trip. The 
thing that gets meabout him is that he ' s a dead-ringer for Gabe back in 
Tennessee , only lighter. But Gabe don't have cussed mean eyes like 
that." "Recon you'll have to ask J c who he is noe huh?" James urged 
"One boy can't be so hard to find. He knows every man, woman and child 
on his property." That was true. He had the list. The boy wouldn't 
be so hard to find, if I cared enough to go ask. But did I? First of 
all, I dared not go to J C asking questions lest I give the bou away - 
or lie in the twllin'. Secondly I had no further interest in seeing him 



Already it was spring. The Webb orphans had indeed survived the 
winter. Like weeds aroound the creek, we grew without anyone to 
guide us, cheer us, or soothe our pains. We did it alone. 

At first , we went about the farm and house chores with hearts 

full of sadness rarely speaking about the deaths that so effected 

our lives. I suffered badly at first. Many times wishing to die. 
That was until my brave brother James became my living example. Mother' 
death was exceedingly hard for Juliette wearing deep grooves of worry 
onto her face. Mother had always made considerable fuss over her. and 
she still seemed to need constant attention and advice.. We were 
luckier than most, with a home, food, friends and of course a family 
ministering to our needs offering whatever thay could. Sometimes we 
would even accept food from some kind-hearted neighbor. And, there 
were those that brought more than we expected, much to Juliette's 
disgust.. Bed-bugs, ticks and those extra large roaches that Missouri 
is knoqn for were fought by my sister with anything from Kerosene to 
boiling water. Steppomg on the big brown roaches being the fastest way, 
but the most unpleasant for my sister. Sometimes, unclean, unknowing 

neighbors, and strangers brought in the pest of pests the fleas, 

especially in the winter. Juliette " Miss Prim and Proper" would often 
tear up the house harvesting the little critters. And before sleep- 
ing on her bed at night she would check it thoroughly. Upon finding 

one would hold it viciously between her fingers killing it , or such 

with her fingernail. All the while screaming like a she-wolf " If 

any of you ever llet another hairy stranger in this house I will 

kill you with my bare hands!" After watching her with the fleas, it 
was enough to convince me. But, James opened Our doors to almost 
everyone . 
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Since the typhood epidemic, elijah was no better. Mother wwaifld 
weep to see him. Her beauytiful fair-haired boy was now a skinny, 
sickly nine year old with an intermittent croup that left him 
powerless for days after. He was fond of me, and his irrepressable 
smile would spread from ear to ear when I gave him my time. The bond 
between us was stronger than ever. Ben and James wanted him for their 



own 



, but he asked to stay with us. And, Juliette and Annie watched 
him, motherly, using Jane's favorite cure-all remedy on his chest. 
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Skunk oil and camphor. Then, we would srap his chest in hot wool rags 
fresh from the flaming hearth. Often he woould b e the only one 

sleepong in the cold cabin his bed placed nearest the fire. 

Even with all that care, we almost lost him. One time I can remember 
well, as Jane stayed the night, taking turns with Ludy Mae, nestling 
him on her lap, like a babe. The strain of coughing bringing beads of 
sweat on his face. His breathing whisper faint , and his eyes grey 
and lifeless . 



Jane was in charge of Mary Ann's baby, Eliza Jane , while Jess 
was building another cabin by J C ! s, near Bens' Branch and little 
Eliza Jane went with her everywhere, although not to our house that 
night, as Jane was careful not to expose the child to any more trouble 
or tragedy than she had already been a part of in her young life. See- 
ing her mother battered and deseased, laid lifeless on the ground, 
burned and lifeless on the ground by fire from their cabin was cert- 
ainly traumatic enough. Jane made every day purposefully happy for 
her and loved loved the little girl as her own. Jane also loved Elijah 
and I knew she would eventually take him. Jane was coy and sweet , but 

cunning. While Elijah became weaker , J C 1 s son Tom grew 
strong, with a dictatorial spirit over Elijah that made school a 




misery. Besides the slight of build and shyness he was very often 
teased for his skunk oil and camphor smell that reeked on his shirts 



The children met in the Methodist Church near the Webb grove 
cemetery. It had been built by the family sometime last year, and 
the clergy Rev Glasscock was teaching until someone more suitable 
along. His primitive formula for teaching , was discipline, the 
devil, and whatever came next. The seats were long slabs of lumber 
reaching straight across the room, uncomfortable for shool work as 
well as church worship sservice. The roof was made of board and sod 
and it very offten leaked. In that school room Elijah faced a 
whole worlds condemnation gathering up resentment that only I 

would hear him speak of at the end of the day. 



came 
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torn lead a group of ruffians who carried on a sort of grudge match 
against Eli jah . Sometimes on the church playground , or around the 
tombstones of our parents , a trysting place for several bouts . Tom 
was full of good, and bad repute. Seeming the perfect little Lord of 
the manor , around any of us questioning his tactics . It was imposs- 
ible for me to discipline him. The epitome of boyish devilment, he 
didn ! t understand, or care to understand why his uncle of the same 
age was so different. Then too, my brother recently orphaned, left 
for the others in the school room to receive his share of merciless 
discipline that the good clergy gave out in generous portions . A 
few times Eli jah would provoke anger enough for a mild beating , but 
none quite so like Ton received. Tom's indignation showing on his fat 
little face even after school let out. This may have been but another 
thorn of contention against Elijah. Through most of the summer to 
come, Elijah's health became stable, or often improved. Then, in the 
Fall we returned him to school, to the indeflatable clergy, Tom, and 
the ruffians he hadn't seen in the four restful months. And, like 
the inperishable earth Tom had not changed. I rode after Elijah every 

afternoon on old Kentuck. It was a fun outing for me to escape 

the farm for an hour or so. Fall was the nicest time in the land of 
the 6 Bulls especially along the Grove Creek bottoms. For there, 
near the northern ppart was evidence of diggins' near a persimmon 
grove, which puzzled and intrigued me. Many imaginative stories of 
Indian Chiefs burried in hidden caves with their treasure, overgrown 
by trees and grass painted a pretty picture. But, many didn't be- 
lieve it to be so simple. Lead and ore had been found to the west 
and a crude smelter had been built by William Tingle and left 
abandoned. Possibly, frontiersmen or even the legendary Spaniards 
mined for lead around here. It was all beyond my reach one way or 
another. There were many days when I arrived early enough to choose 
cool shady spot near the creek , and sitting beneath the old syca- 
more nearby I would listen to the gentle movement of the water , 
sometimes skipping pebbles over it in a symphony of ripples. Or, 
when curiosity would get the best of me I would walk over to the 
cemetery, picking wild flowers for mother's grave as Elijah used 



to do. 
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HOWEVER, ON THAT PARTICULAR DAY, ONLY THREE DAYS AFTER THE STARTING 

od axgool, I was on time. Only this time Elijah was late. I sat 
on old Kentuck waiting, breathing in the cool fresh afternoon Sept- 
ember air. Maybe I thought to myself — Elijah will adjust to 

school eventually. After all, ass mother use to say "Some misfortunes 
live the way to form a humbllness that others never learn." Soon 
the children had left the church-grounds even Tom and his little band. 
After what seemed a long while, and with nothing to do with my time -- 
I walked along the Webb Cemetery Grove , in boredom. A few others were 
buried there now in our family graveyard. 



Eli Glasscock had died. He was the son -in -law of Uncle James 
and dear Aunt Clarrissa's . Also a neighbor's son Willima matthew 
Scott. Then, the frightfully familiar stones — Ruthie's baby and in 
a line behind that, mother and father. I always felt uncomfortable 
knowing Elijah saw this daily. I seemed to sense all of them had a 
definite claim on him, and it was deeply felt. Elijah walked over here 

— sometimes eating his tin of lunch at the Grove rather than 
down by Turkey Creek with the other children. I wondered what feelings 
he had. Obviously not a doomed lonliness like the scene gave to me, 
drowning me in memories. After awhile I returned to my horse — 
riding back to the church and glad to be alive and well. old Kentuck 




1 • 

r - j ui 




at the sudden appearance of Elijah running toward us. "Where 
have you been bud?" I asked. He was obviously mad. His eyes filling 
with tears as he reached for a boost. His boot poking my leg as he 
Dumped. The day had been cool and humid. The west had shown some 
grey, threatening storm clouds. Elijah was shivering quietly. I rode 
old Kentuck a little beyond father's land before going home, 



riding Elijah to his favorite place — the Johnson's Spring cave. 
Where under a deep recess near an over-hanging cliff we met with 
Austin each week last summer. And , working our way to the furtherest 
and all but inaccessable place we would whoop with surprise every time 



we found anything unusual. Today, for some reason Elijah wasn't the 
least bit interested. " I want to go home'. Let's move on Willy- 
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Everry boy in Jasper loved to explore the depts of this hiding 
place. And, lucky Elijah had found Indian tools and a knife left by 
hermit. He loved this place and usually begged to go. Yet, there 

he sat stuck to Kentuck like a wart. " What's the matter with 

you anyway? Doesn't look like you've been in a fight today. Some- 
thin' else happen?" And so, with all the poser of heart and soul he 




II 



I'm not gonna cow-tow to that Lord and Master no 



more. "I involuntarily jumped. His voice re-echoed all over the hills 
giving a wierd cadence in return. "Tom locked me in that pissen out- 
houae away behind the church. I nearly froze to death!" He looked 
nervously into my face. I couldn't quite comprehend his words. "They 

locked you in how did that happen?' I often wondered why his 

problems werre so insufferable. "The out-house damn it'." he 




• " Now be careful Elijah'." His voice was getting louder 
and his self control was slipping, scaring poor old Kentuck. " if Joh- 
ney Robinson hadntive had to pee after achool — I'd still be in 
there sliding all over trying to poke my way out. Screaming at you 
from a hole in the door as you played aarpound ooutsidel" I tried to 
keekeep a straight face. " No wonder you stink so bad, and it 
ain't camphor and skunk oil this time!" I felt his gaze on me in his 




normal childlike vulnerable expression. I was still choking my laughter 
" What did the boy say — - when he opened the door?" He said nothin' 



but he looked like he'd swallowed a frog." i then gulped with 
llaughter. Just the picture of it brought me to the ground. I held 
my stomach — as it hurt so badly from theheaves of laughter. he look- 
ed at me with serious eyes. " Do you think you'll pull through stupid-' 
he asked me. " Oh what's the difference — - I should just leave 
to the wolves!" He kicked Kentuck — - determined to leave me. 
threat brought me to myself, and to my feet. Quick as thought 



you 



His 




for him. and with little effort pulled him off of Kentuck 
wiggling and kicking, looking at me with all the fury meant for Tom 
On the ground he caught me by the leg and together we rolled over and 
over each other. Weak with laughter, my grip was loose about 



him 



We wrestled together on the vine clad hill until all his pent-up 



energy had passed. 
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Are you gonna quit laughin'?" he asked me. 
"no' . 1 crowing my answer while dusting off my pants with my hat. 



What did you do when Johnny 



Then I couldn't help asking him " 

oopened the door/ 1 

"wal. I was standin 1 on the seat lookin 1 out the hole, to be exact 



ll 



He looked at me cautiously and I almost fell in when he pushed open 



the door . 1 



I looked at him without saying a word. Then, I held my nose in 
mock display. with renewed force he punched me. For a boy on the 
frontier, in thpse rough and bumpy years one needed good health to 
survive. Of this, Elijah was cheated , and, without a mother nnd 
father he was also cheated. I turned my horse toward the hollow and 



home . 



That night we saw a storm of great fury. Lifting our creek 
full and spilling down the valleys. The heavy rains flooded the sod 



roof of the church. 



School would be dismissed for awhile. 



Because of Rlijah, a great gulf between J.C. and I further 
opened. Jane told us earlier J.C. felt Tom would be a man of destiny 
someday. reflecting his father's good taste. Carrying on the Webb name 




his grandfather wanted. J.C. disapproved heartily of 



me, never 



saying anything to encourage or siscourage me. But, for all his father- 
ly declarations on Tom's behalf, it would not 
seen Elijah hurt and disgraced too many times, 
so unlike the Webbs — more like mother's people, the Johnsons, with 
his square forehead and light hair still remained innocent and dependent 

Least of all J.C. Repeating Elijah's ordeals 



convince me, as I had 
Elijah. spxiia^BiH 



with no hate for anyone 
to the family brought little sympathy, and no assistance 
take time, but I was determined to help him. 



It woull 
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" The Red Bird 



Juliette had met a man at Soloman's wedding. A cousin of Ruthies 



by 



the name of William Davis from Tennessee. Davis was 



always very 



polite and kind to her, because he felt sorry about her mother. 
There were other beaus from families from as far away as Sarcoxie 



It 



But, davis 



seemed our cabin was always bursting with Juliette's friends, 
was the one most serious abput her, and his attentions helped. Juliette 
had suffered the most through those days after mother died, as mother 
bragged on her a lot —boosting her self-confidence and she still seemed 



to need it. 



To James (my source of courage) she was but a thorn in his 
One thing for sure davis would need to be strong and patient if 
they married. My oldest sister Polina Hatcher made pretty clothess for 




Juliette, or helped her make them. 



She dressed in colorfull materials 



some so new they had not gotten across the mississippi yet. Polina 
ordered specially from the General Store, and with Juliette she had 
found an audience for her sewing talents 
ask for anything. 



The rest of us would never 
Juliette, dainty and helpless attracted help from 



most of our family and often when we needed it least 




to my eyes , 



had nothing to be insecure or miserable about. Always the center 



of attention. 



But yet, she hardly ever smiled 



When she did, it was 



only a performance — crinkling up her freckled nose in mock imitation 
Her hair sto;; the envy of everyone, was the same. 



her oval face 



once average and radiated with large grey eyes that changed with the 
colors she wore. Her red lashes and brows which once made her look 
like a bird blinking had darkened with the help of cinnamon wetted 
down. At nineteen, she had just come infc her own. 



but, unfortunately her personality had not. 



The face had changed 
She was still insecure 



yet to some extent, vain. 



Each personality at odds with the other at 



various times. Many young men visited the Webb orphans that year, but 
we would be naive to imagine they were seeing us. 



The two men in Juli 




life were worth but litte of her time billy Patrick, 



and 



William Davis. billy, the direct opposite to the older, dapper Davis 



was long a ffavprite of mine. 



As he was a best friend of James, we had 



known his family in Tennessee long ago. He was yooung, merry, obviously 
Irish, with a robust glow of a country boy who had 



mg out in the fields. 



spent his iife work- 
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rinthui D*v^ h^d the southern manners of sedateness afford3d 
gentleman of means. He was tge age of my older brother ben. 

as any two men could be . 



a gHlsiksx 

they 





it was warm September, and the torrent of rain we had had a week 



past, on our drought-broken fields left the prairie and fields 



sweet 



as hay. 



"If you promise Willy I'll tell you a secret 



do you?" 



stone steps toward me. 



excitement . 



Do you promise? 



From within the cabin Juliette ran hastily down the crude 

Her high pitched voice fairly ringing with 
Her shiny red hair curling the edge of her forehead from 



the sweat of baking bread all morning with Annie. Amid the sounds 
horses and harness chains she buzzed with excitement. 



of 



"JC and Ruthie 



are having a dance Saturday night!" Her grey eyes turned blue before 
me, matching the blue checked blouse she wore. 



"shoot: 



that's no secret 



"but you don't know who they are having it for 
"Or do you?" 

Lily white hands once holding her apron quickly flew to her 
poking each curling strand around her earss in nervousness, 
with her eyes, as she always did, the blue glems 
I admired those magical eyes most of all. 
"guess who silly. 



Looking very smug 



hair , 
talking 



were i 





! II 



II 



I dunno. maybe Soloman and Celia?" 



I said it 



knowing all along he had left with his new bride 



halfheartedly 




ii 



a silllier boy there never was I " 




Her voice becoming more child- 



Isn't that wonderful? You remembeber 

tall , handsome . ' 



ish by the minute. 

The party is for Johnny McBride! 
HIM don't you? He came to Missouri when we did. 
she almost smiled when she talked about him. 
"Thought Johnny Mcbride was in Oregon'." 

Oh hee was! But he's here now. Staying with his folks, 
fure he is here to settle!" 

I wondered why she was so excited about John McbBride. 



Polina is 
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